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Cravis CALENDARIA, or a@ compendious ANALysts of the 
CaLENDAR; illustrated with Ecclesiastical, Historiwal, and 
Classical Anecdotes, by John Brady, Esq. In two volumes, 
octavo. Longman and Co.; Matthews ond Leigh ; Bicker- 
staff; J. M. Richardson sand Hookhams, Jun.; Sconp 
Epirion, ornamented with plates. 


We reviewed the First Eprrion of this entertaining and 
interesting work, in our number for July last; and expressed 
our firm conviction that its merits would, in proportion as 
they became known, be properly. apprec iated by the public. 
In this sentiment, in which we were upheld) by the con- 
curring testimonies of cotemporary writers, we have the 
satisfaction to find we have been completely justified, ‘Phe 
work was originally published by subscription, and so well 
was the ability of the author known, that upw ards of nine 
hundred copies were subscribed for, 3 in the circle in which he 
moved, and the remainder of that edition was immediately 
sold. ‘Fo the Seconp EKprrron the author has, with becom- 
ing sensibility, offered a grateful acknowledgment for such 
peculiar paerguage, and added a further, list of those who 
encouraged his undertaking, making an increased aggregate of 
hear eleven hundred copies. 

The alterations that have been made in this edition, though 
few in number, are judick OUS 5 the additions are more e xtensive, 
and shew in the most satisfactory manner, that though much 
had been orig inally, and has since been, effecied ; the suthor 
has an eru: iiuon, from which yet more ample resources may be 
drawn, To thé selections. we made from the first edition, we 
Shall add, for the gratification of our readers, a Sew from the 
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438 ; ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


second; convinced that the more of this work is exhibited, 
the more will conviction be insured of its value. From the 
discussions upon the numerous divisions of time, we offer 
as aspecimen, part of the treatise upon SUNDAY, which 


*«* Among christians has three denominations ; the sa//ath, from 
its being, as before pointed out, the day of rest ;—the * Lord's-day, 
from its having been selected by the apostles as their peculiar time of 
meeting ‘to offer up their praises and thanksgivings for the ines- 
timable benefits bestowed upon mankind, through Jesus Cuarisr ov, 
Lord ;* and lastly, and most commonly, it is called Sunday, in com. 
pliance with the long-used and ordinary iorm of speech. ‘Lhe Romans 
called this day dies solis, because it was dedicated to the worship of 
the sun ; and our Saxon ancestors gave to it the name of sunnan-ieg, 
or sun’s-day, from the like heathenish cause. Whether the Saxons, 
or the Germans from whom they descended, received their mytho- 
Jogy from the Romans, or whether they had idols of their own (as 
VERSTEGAN contends,) seems to be a matter of much doubt. The 
Romans certainly worshipped the pianets by the names of some of 
their most esteemed deities: and ‘there is a very sirong resemblaiice 
in the Latin characteristics, aud in some of those of the Saxons, 
though they are in most instances different in their apellations. ‘The 
names of al] the days of the week we have, most assuredly, conti- 
nued from the Saxons, be their origin what they may ; and the em- 
blematical representation of the idol of the sun, has been thus de- 
scribed: ‘ It was made like a half-naked man set upon a piilar, his 
face as it were brightened with gleames of fire, and bolding, with 
both his armes stretched out, a burning wheele upon his breast ; the 
wheele being to signifie the course which he runneth about the world, 
and the fiery gleames, and brighitness, the light and beat wherewith 
* he warmeth and conmforteth the things that live and grow.’ 

‘* Although trom the time of the apostles, the first day of the week 
seems to have been selected for especial veneraticn, it was not until 
the reign of Constantine the Great, that a reguiar celebration of 
that day was established by public decree; before, and during part 
of the sovereignty of that emperer, the christians observed the 
Jewish sablaih, out of compliment to the converts for Judaism, and 
our present Lord's diy also. 

In the year 321, Constantine enacted that the first, or our Lord's 
day, should be kept as the day of rest in all cities and towns through- 
out the Roman empire, though he permitted the country people to 
follow their necessary avocations. THeonosius the Greai, A.D. 389, 
prohibited all public shews ; aud THeoposius the younger, some few 
years after, coniirmed that decree, extending its operations to all Jews, 
Pagans, &c.; and to mark his sincere desire of honouring the day, be 


* <<] was in the spirit on the Lorpn's Day,” &c. Rey. 1.10. 
** And upon ihe Frinsr pay of the week, when the apostles came 


toxether,’ &e. Acts ax. 7. ‘ Upon the rigrst pay of the week, 
fst,” &c. Cor. xvi. 2. 
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settled, that whenever the anniversary of his inaugurations hould occur 
on a Sunday, it should be celebrated on the day following. In 517, 
by acouncil of the fathers of the church, it was ordained, that on Sun- 
day not avy causes should be heard or decided upon; whereas, before 
that period the christians, in opposition to the old Reman custom, used 
that and all other days throughout the year alike, for hearing causes 
of a peculiar tendency, such as emancipating slaves, &c. In 538, the 
council of Orleans restricted the people from works of all kinds, and 
rohibited travelling with horses, or otherwise, even for the purposes 
of health, or procuring food. King ATHetsTan, who, about the year 
40, caused the Scriptures to be translated into the Saxon language, 
the then vulgar tongue of this country, imposed very severe forfeitures 
and penalties upon any trafic on this day. Encar ordained, A.D, 
60, that the Sunday should be kept holy in England from Saturday, 
at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, until Monday at day-break. Henry 
the Sixth, by statute, forbade any fairs or markets to be held on any 
Sunday, the four in harvest excepted. Epwarp the Sixth, by pub- 
lic edict, authorized all Jawfall recreations, and honest exercises on 
Sundayes, and other holy days, after the afternoone sermon or service, 
such as dauncing, either for men or women, archery for men, leap- 
ing, vauliing, &c.; so that the same be had in due and convenient 
limes, without impediment or. neglect of divine service. Cuanrtes 
the First restricted all persons from going out of their own parishes for 
any sport whatever; and strictly forbade any buil or bear-baiting, 
plays, &c. even mm their parishes, though it would appear that inno- 
cent amusements were admiited in their own parishes after the hours 
of public worship. During the Usurpation, so great was the fana- 
ticism of the people, that they attected to make all days alike; consi- 
dering it unnecessary to set apart any patticular time to exercise and 
upprove them in godliness: still, however, there was a poiminal 
Sabbath, though the most bigoted persisied, that under the New Testa- 
ment al] periods were equally sacred to a Christian, Cuanrves the 
Second prohibited not only any work whatever, excepting those of 
charity and necessity, but imposed forfeitures upon the sale of any 
goods, theat in public-houses and milk excepted: the licentious and 
dissolute nuanners during that reign, would, however, argue, the cause 
of this regwation to have sprung more from an opposition to the puri- 
tanical extreme of CRomwetu’s time, than from any mere praisewor- 
thy motive, In Jatec periods the legislature has often hed the profa- 
nation of this day under consideration, and many salutary laws have 
been passed ; iat is to be revretiod, that the regulations which have 
tuken place, have not tended to bring the day into that state pf general 
proper ol servance so essentially necessary, nol only as it respects the 
owful duty we owe to the Diery, Cut even for the civil aid moral pur- 
poses of life. Krom the earliest periods of Christian history, Sunday has 
been distinguished dy a peculiar reverence and respect, aud the laws 
Of the land suspended for the day, except in cases of felouy, so that 
Wworaly coucerns not claiming altentis nm, no obstruction may arise to the 
performance of that sacredduty. The SovereiGn himself, with many 
G 2g 2 
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of the most exalted characters in the realm, evince, by their close atten. 
tion to public worship, the high estimatipn in which they hold that 
obligation ; and it is much to be lamented, that their pious ex: unple is 
not more genera!ly followed, and especially by those hold: Hg ostensible 
situations in society! To tie conduct of the great, the attention of 
the grand mass of the population is principally directed : how essential, 
there fore, oust it be for the rei:gious and civil interests of ihe country, 
that the ound: ict of our supPERIOKS be such as that it m: ay not cnly 
court observation, bat command respect, and induce imitation! The 
performance of this duty is easy, simple, and calculated in an eminent 
degree to promote an humble submission to the trials incident to our 
state of probation, while the cessa ion from worldly coucerns for one 
day relieves and strenghens the faculties, gives a fresh impulse to ener- 
gy, and, what must be considered important with reference to its 
civil influence, prepares and fits th« ‘moan frame for a renewal of 
Jabour. 

‘¢ The glorious and lum body which gives title to our day of 
rest and devotion, was in tie intaucy of astronomy reckoned among 
the planets, or stars that Chaoge their situation; but it is now num- 
bered among the fixed stars, 9 universally recognized as the centre 
of what is called the solar system. Its size is calculated to be about 
a million times larger thav our earth, from which it 1s about 95 mil- 
lions of miles distant; and yet, astonishing as such space appears, 
how trifling does it seem when pet in comparison with the Georgium 
Sidus, Herschel, or Uranius (as it has been variously named,) a 
planet of modern discovery, aud «hich is calculated as revolving round 
the sun at the prodigious distance of 1800 millions of miles! While 
thai vast extent of separation dwindles into insignificance when placed 
in comparison with the illimitable distance of the fixed stars or centres 
of other systems, the nearest of which is 400,000 times further from 
the earth than the sun from that planet. And yet more insignificant 
does even that immense distance appear, when we dare to Sift our 
thoughts to boundless and incomprehensible space ! © 

“© When the omnipotent God, whom we are tanglit to believe 
vouchsafed a direct communication with the first race of mankind, no 
longer coutinued to bless she world with the infallible oracles of the 
divine dispensation, and wholly withcrew bis personal interference of 
manifestation of his presence ; itis presumed, by some of our best wri- 
ters, that a mistaken conception of the Deity led the timid and uninform: 
ed mind of man to seek for some visible appearance of the heavenly di- 
rector, as their forefathers had been accustomed to behold; and the als 
mighty h ving appeared as a shining light or glory, the sun fiom that 
cause might the more excusably have become the object of worship, 

the type, at least, if not considered actually to have been the superid- 
tending an’ governing power presiding over nature, The adoration, 
theretore, that has been paid to the sun, bas not only been the most pre 
valent of ali the errors of superstition ; ‘but was, perhaps not incon 
sistently, founded upon the pre- eminent splendour of that luminary, 
which of itself would naturally excite reverential a've and admiratio®, 
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From the earliest periods of history, raankind in every age and nation 
appear to have acknowledged some transcendent power by which the 
yniverse was governed ; nor has man yet been in any instance disco- 
vered totally destitute of some object of worship, although, from 
ignorance of the trae God, the imagination has frequently been found 
to be influenced by such visible objects as appear most calculated to 
command respect. It is thus, and thus only, that we can account 
for the worship: paid by unenlightened uations, not only to the sun, 
but to the moon and other planetary luminaries, as well as to fire, 
water, XC. 

« To the shining light or glory in which the Deity manifested his 
presence, may, perhaps, be ascribed the custom, generally adopted 
by painters, of placing round the head of ovr Saviour, the Virgin, 
the apostles, and even, in the superstitious ages, the Romish satats 
and martyrs, the niméus, or diverging rays usnally termed a glory, to 
mark them as superior beings ; and little justifiavle as such practice 
may be deemed in these times of purer sentiment, it is far from being 
the most vain or impioys relict that has been hanced down to us trom 
our weak aad bigoted ancestors.” 


Of the articles of a general nature, the Ist of January affords 
the following : 


o-” 
CIRCUMCISION. 

This festival was instituted by the church, in grateful commemo- 
ration of our Lorp having on the eighth day of his nativity, first shed 
his sacred blood for the redemption of our fallen nature, when he 
received the name of Jesus, as foretold by the angel, St. Luxe, 
c. i. v. 21, ‘And behold thou shalt conceive, &c. &c. and shalt 
‘call his name Jesus.’ (See article, Name or Jesus). 

“By the prescript of the old law, Gen. xvii. 12, it was strictly 


eenjoined, that he who is eight days old shall be circumcised,’ &c. ; 


and this rite was annexed by the Atmicury himself, as the seal to 
that covenant renewed with Apram, and to distinguish his descen- 
dants from the rest of mankind, so Jong since as the year of the world 
2178, when Arram, whose name upon this occasion Gon changed 
toABRaAiAM, was himself circumci-ed at the age of ninety-nine, 
with all the males of his family. 

“ This first instance of our Saviour’s submitting to the law, holds 
out the most powerful inducement for the pious observation of every 
divine ordinance. Born under that law, and while it was in force 
upon all the descendants of ABRAHAM, nothing could be more con- 
dacive to forward the grand and inestimable biessing intended for the 
Whole of the human race, than such condescending and conciliating 
attention and adherence to the rites of the Mosaic dispensation : and 
we have to trace, with awaul wonder, and with the purest gratitude, 
the meek and passive acquiescence of our heavenly Receemer, 
throughout the whole of his benign efforts for our eternal salvation. 

“Now that this rite has been abrogated, and, by the Holy Sacrament 


of Baptisny, we are admitted upon such severe conditions into all the 
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benefits of the Christian Church, jt is our duty to bear in thankfy| 
remembrance the sufferings of our blessed Lorn, and to endeavour, 
by a strict attention to his mild and amiable doctrine, to obtain tly 
blessings which his merits and sufferings have afforded us the means of 
securing. 

“« The first day of January having been observed by the heathcns 
as a day of extreme rejoicing, and for offering up prophane and sy. 
perstitious sacrifices to the:r idol Janus, the pritnitive Christians 
held it as a fast, to avoid even the semblance of joining in their abomi- 
nable customs ; and the first mention of this day as a festival among 
Christians, was during the pontificate of Frexix the Third, A.D. 
487, who denominated ii the Octave of Christmas. Under its pre. 
sent title of ‘ Cixcumcision,’ the festival is only to be traced 
from about the year 1090, and it was not generally so observed unti| 
included in our Liturgy in the year 1550 

** The popish legends inform us, that the first of January was held 
in such esteem by the heaihens, that they would not © even sully 
‘the jow of it with martyring the Christians, so that, whereas 
‘there were in ConsTantTine’s time the feast of 5000 saints fo; 
* every other day in the year, there were none for this.’ 

** The ancient, friendly, and benevolent custom of Wishing a happy 

New Year, 
is so generally exploded, that a person must be blessed with the 
favours of fortune, or well-known as aman of talent, to venture 
his consequence by now offering so familiar an address : Few, there- 
fore, above the lowest classes of society, attempt to intrude any 
good wishes:-for the happiness or success of his neighbour; lest, if 
he escape the imputation of unlicensed -freedom, he be deemed 
vulgar, and ignorant of what is called fashionable life. Even the 
modern expression of the 
Compliments of the Season, 
which, for many years, was submitted for the former more expres- 
sive and beiter understood mode of salutation, has given way before 
universal refinement, real or affected; and is now sanctioned only 
in family circles, among intimate friends, or from a person who Is 
either ou acknowledged superior, or at least upon equality with the 
one whom he addresses, In like manner, 
New Year's Gifts 
have fallen intosuch disuse, that they are scarcely known, except in some 
trifling instances, where such marks of affection are offered to chil- 
dren just emerging from the nursery. ‘That nothing contributes more to 
virtue than cheerful and friendly intercourse, has often been pointed 
out by the best moral writers : surely, therefore, every reflecting mind 
must Jament, that ay cause should operate to interrupt the diffusion 
of any part of the concord and harmony, acknowledged to be 8 
requisite for the comfort and happiness of all classes of society. 

** How far the abolition of these opportunities for’one fellow-crea- 
ture to testify in words, or to offer, by some trifling token, his respect 
and esteem to another, has been productive of moral good to sociely 
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the prejudices of fashion are not by 
such means to be counteracted. Mankind, in the savage state, has 
ever been found melancholy and unsocial, which occasional necessity 
for outrage, to support even existence itself, has tended to confirm ; 
while it isa well-known fact, that brutality diminishes in proportion 
to the progress of social intercourse, until, arriving at what is flsely 
called refinement, the nobler objects give place to stiff, formal, and 
distant etiquette, not to be justified from one human being to another. 
These customs so nearly obsolete, must, therefore, certainly have had 
their good effect ; the interchange of civilities and kind offices at nong 
friends and acquaintances, nataraily created the most pleasant sensa- 
tions, and led to that hilarity and good humeur, so conspicyous in the 
character of our ancestors, and so necessary to keep up the spirits and 
resolution in this most gloomy season of the year; and notwithstanding 
their now almost total abandonment, they will stiil be held in esteem 
by those, read in the usages of antiquity, who can trace their origin 
from the remotest periods. 

During the progress of upwards of eighteen centuries, the peculiar 
modes of keeping up the interchange of civilities between man and 
man, have altered with the usages and customs of the times: still, 
however, something of reciprocal attention and benevolence of heart 
marked this festive season ; and itis most ardently to be hoped, that 
refinement, notwithstanding the prodigious strides it has already 
taken, may never be able wholly to overthrow that sacred shospi- 
tality and cordiality, which originated with the Apostles, when ail 
Christians were regarded as brethren, and all shared alike the sane 
tables at this season of rejoicing, as they alike bore the same toils and 
the same dangers. 

* The Grecians, at the commencement of every year, had festive 
meetings, to celebrate the completion of the Sun’s annual course, and 
to rejoice that he had again commenced bis wunted viv ifyi ing progress : 
from that people, the Romans, in the earliesg state of their empire, 
borrowed this custom, which continued until its downfali; and from 
the Romans our ancestors received it. 

‘The ancient Roman festivities, fraught with superstition, were car- 
fied on'in riot and debauchery, while our Christian forefathers, blessed 
with the light of truth, rejected, until Papal Rome gained the ascen- 
dancy, the superstition and the excesses of the heathens, merely re- 
tainieg those interchanges of zood wishes, and of presents, which had 
accompanied the pagan celebrations: but it is to be observed, that 
however erroneous the Romans were in their sentiments of religion, 
thev began their celebration of this season with such sacrifices as to 
their unenlight ened minds appeared appropriate, and never closed the 
day without visiting and congratulating each other, and offering up 
vows to their deities for their mutual preservation. 

“ The presents given by the Romans at the origin of these solem= 
hities were called strene, ,which are thought to have taken their 
name from the following circumstance. Tativs, king of the Sa- 
bines, who, to terminate the war between th i people ang the 


at large, need not be argued ; 
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Romans after -the Sabine rape, was appointed joint sovereign wih 
Romvu vs, considered as a good omen, a present he had received op 
the sixth day of the new year, cf some bianches of vervain, fie 
thered from the wood consecrated to Srrenvua, the god dese of 
strength.: at first, gifts among the Romans and Sabines were cop. 
fined to these strenw ; but they soon extended to honey, figs, dates, 
&c and in process of time to other things of greater value. In the 
eafliest times the clients used to carry small presetts to the senators 
under whose protection they were severally placed ; though these 
afterwards increased to offerings of gold and silver medals, and other 
valuahle articles; and in the time of the evoperors, the people used 
to flock in immense numbers with such presents, each according to 
his ability, Under Aucustus Casar, even the senate joined in 
such gifts to him. Some ef his successors abolished this custom, 
though others restored it; aud among the people it continued with- 
out molestation, 

© Upon this day of festivity the Romans, though indulging in 
excesses, yet never failed to begin their respective employ ments, the 
men of letters their books, poems, &c., the mechanics, some of their 
works of labour. And so particular were they in their observation 
of this day; tbat the most inveterate enemies refra‘ned from passing 
the slightest reflection upon the character or conduct of each other. 

‘¢ The. Romans who settled in Britain soon spread this custom 
among our forefathers, who afterwards getting into the habit of 
making presents to the magistrates, some of the fathers of the choreh 
wrote against the immoralities committed under the protection thus 
purchased, and the magistrates were forced te relinquish their advan- 
tages. The nation, however, continued the custom through all 
ranks in social life, from age to age; while it is also to be remarked, 
that ToKENs, considered as a more respectable term than gifts, were 
continued to be received and bestowed by our monarchs and nolles, 
until the reign of James the Second. Bishop Latimer sent to Heory 
the Fighth a New Testament, richly illuminated, with an inscription 
on its cover, expressive of what he wished to impress upon his royal 
master’s mind, though, perhaps, under no other Jicence dared he to 
have offered it: the words were, ‘ Fornicatores et aduliecros judicavit 
Dominus ;’ of the intended application of which Henry was but too 
conscious. Sir William Paget, afterwards Lord Paget, in the same 
reign, presented to the Duke of Somerset a new- vear's token, ace 
companied oy a letter couched in terms of advice, which he thought 
imperiously requisite, though beyond such evident yet disguised 
reproof, nothing offensive appeared. It was emphatic: lly worded : 

‘** Deliberate maturelye in ail things; Execute quicklye the 
determyn: stions ;—Do justice without respecte; —make assured and 
stayed wise men mynisters under you : Maynet tayne the niynist cre 
jn their office ; punnyshe the disobedient according to their deserts : 
—In the King’ s causes give comyssion in the King’s name ; rewarde 
the King’s worthye servants liberallye and quicklve: Give your ow® 
to your owne, and the King’s to the King's franklye :—Dispatche 
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suyters shortlye ; be affable to the good, and stern tothe evil; fol- 

low advice in counsaill, ‘lake fee or rewarde cf the King onlye : 

Keepe your mynisters about you incorrapte.—Thus God will prosper 

vote, the King favour youe, and all men love youe.’ 

' * How far presents to those who had to decide between contend- 

ing parties, (which first stopped these presents, and with them such 

occasional seasonadle reproof } was fraught with danger, inerits, per- 

haps, some consideration : there have been instances of jiuges having 

been bribed, though certainly not by the trifling preseiis usually sene 

as new-year's gifts; and, therefore, it were uncandid to charge that 

innocent custom wath such gross turpitude. ‘The mere possibility 

of a suspicion of prejudice in a judge ought, no donbt, to be avoided, 

and, so wisely thought the great, butuntortaunate, Sir Thomas More. 
—Wien Mrs. Croaker bad obiained a decree in Chancery again-t™ 
Lord Arundel, she availed herself of the first n wr-year s-day after 
her success, to present to Sir Thomas, then the Lord Chancellor, 

APAIR OF GLOVES, containing forty pounds in angels, as a token of 
her gratitude ; the gloves he received with satisfaciion, these could 

not, perhaps, as the offering of the heart, be refused, bat the gold 

be peremptorily, though politely, returned : ‘it would be against 
good manners to foysake a gentiewoman's new-year's-gift, said that 

eminent man, ‘and I accept the gloves; their lining you will be 

pleased ofierwise to bestow.’ Of presents of gloves many other 

instances might be adduced, some wish linings, as Sir Thomas termed 

his prottered compliment, some without; and probably we may 

from thence account for the térm ‘g/ove-money,’ to be found in old 

records, as well as the expression still in use of ‘ grving a pair of 
gloves.’ This article of dress does tot appear to have been introduced 

into England «until near the close of the f4urth century ; when, by 

alaw of Ethelred the Second, jive pair of gloves formed an import- 

ant part of a duty imposed upov some German merchants : and it 

Was many subsequent centuries before they were used, by any but 

the most opulent in the kingdom : they were, consequently, originally 

apresent of considerable value. 

“ Of the venality of judges, in the ear'ier periods, our history un- 
fortunately affords many examples. In the year 1290, Sir Ravra 
Henenam, the lord chief juctice of the King's Bench; Sir Jonw 
Lover, chief justice of the Lower bench; Sir Taomas Weytanp, 
and Sir Wittiam Brompton, with the whole of their clerks, were 
sent prisoners to the tower, and afterwards fined for évi/ery and 
myustice: after which the king commanded that all judges should 
swear, ‘* that they would not take pension, fee, or gift, of any man, 
‘except a Lreakfast, or some such small kindness.’ 

_“‘ ]ris proper, however, to remark, that the judges in former 
limes, were very differently circumstanced to what they are at the 
present day ; their offices were temporary, dependent upon the will 
of the king or his ministers, and always became vacated at the demise 
of the crown ; and yet, ander all these disadvantages, they frequently 
displayed an integrity and magnanimity of conduct, which cannot but 
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attract our respectful admiration, particularly when contrasted wis 
the culpabil'ty of others. Our ‘present most gracious sovereign, 
conscious of the bigh importance of the judicial character, nobly 
resigned a prerogative tenacious'y retained by his pred CCCSSOTS 5 and 
by the fr +# ac f his reign, rendered the judges indepe ndent of t 
crown, continuing them ir their offices for life, unless removed we 31 
mpeachment for improper conduct ; and securing to them the enjoy. 
ment of their full salaries ; a wise and considerate attention to the 
welfare and protection of his people, which demands from them 
return of the most devoted loyalty ; and which will transm:t his 
name, in grateful remembrance, to the latest posterity, as one of the 
best and most patriotic monarchs who have swayed the British scep- 
tre. 

*« Among other presents, formerly common at this season of the year, 
may be noticed pins, which, when first introduced about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, were found so extremely neat in comparisoy 
to the wooden skewers befare ia use, as to make them truly accep! 
to the ladies, however trifling such friendly offerings might now appear, 
From these donations, pin-money becaine a faxniliar expression for 
sinall presests in general; and from the like cause, that term is sow 
sometimes used for the settlements made on temaies, either through a 
necessary caution of their parenis or guardians, or the jusiice of their 
consorts. 

“ When we calmly reflect ypon the short space allotted to mortals in 
this state of probation, and upon the few scl. d comforts the happiest 
are enabled to enjoy, intermixed as they are with afflict 10nS, OF, 35 
they are emphatically and beautifully termed, ‘ blessings 7 in disguise : 
how is the benevolent mind weaned from the jarring and contending 
interests and follies of mankind ! how fercibly are we admonished to 
endeavour, by every effurt in our power, to soften the rugged path of 
life, and to render our progres through it as sociable and cheerful as 


possible! [tis our duty, wth calm resignation, to subruii to those: 


evils incident to our nature ; but we are vicious, if we add‘to them by 
any misconduct of our own. ‘The gradations of civil lite are necessary 
for the well-regulating of society ; but placed by the Almighty upon 
an equality as to oor ultimate hopes and destinaticn, these distinctions 
of worldly precedence, which ought never to be displayed with too 
proud an affectation, should at fimics be rendered so little perceptible, 
as to harmonize with and soothe the feelings even of the most lowly. 
In this important point of view, therefore, the discontinuance of 
customs, whereby the great and the little had adhe the opportunity of 
testifying their good wishes towards each other, must be regardec as 
unfeeling, impohtic, and unnataral. This change of custom may, 

many instances, interrupt and disturb the comfort of many va ‘able 
individuals, who, by one act of kindness and condescension, might 
have telt a so! ice throughout every portion of the year, until they 
again could receive a similar ‘cheering encouragement, on the next 
day of geacral and reciprocal interchange of kind offices : But, 
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daves as We are to present and prevailing customs, little can Le done 

rond lamenting that encroachments have been made upon usages 
established in policy and humanity, which, besides having some claim 
to orr respect on account of their venerable antiquity,’ possessed 
moreover a general tendency towards creating that frie ndly and social 
intercourse, which christianity requires, and benevolence will cheer- 
fully bestow ; and at the same time aiforded an opportunity for re- 
proving the immoralities or improprieties ~be = whom censure 
could not otherwise reach, nor admonition retor 


The treatise upon Sr. Srerpnen’s festival, will shew the 
manner in which the lives and actions of the apostles have 
been briefly noticed. 

‘ SAINT STEPHEN. 
** (20th DecemMBER ) 

‘¢ The absolate fulfilment of the Sacred Prophecies in the suffer- 
ings of our Redeemer—the awtu! circumstances attending that solemn 
event-—the great earthquake—the superoaturel darkness which over- 
spread the la: id during the time of the passion of our Lord, as though 
toconceal that spectacle from the view of creath 0 itseli—the glorious 
resurrection of our crucified Redeemer from t e Cominion ot death— 
the condescending and attectionate regard wh: . ovr Saviour vouch. 
safed personally to shew towards bis Apostles for the good of mane 
kind—the extraordinary and miracvious gifts bestowed upon those 


Disciples by the er of the Hoty Gurost:—all these combined 
circumstances wt roucht a powerful cenviction in the ninds ot those 


who heard and saw what had been effected, of the truth of the doce 


trine of the Christian Faith; and soon augmented the number of 


believers to an extent that evidently maiked the power and up inited 
benevolence of the Deity.—-To insiruct and to contirm the mulinude 
inthe obligations of Christianity, was the oifice ot the Apostles; 


and so iutly were tney occupied in this dloty, that circanstances of 


less Importance were of necessity commnitted to the superiniendance ot 
others : among the numerous regulations, for the general good 
the infant church, a public fund was established for the rehef of the 
poor; and, by the recommendation of the Aposties, seven persons, 
denominated Deacons, were elected for the purpose of managing 
this stock, and of winistering to the necessities of those who required 
such assistance. Sr. Srseruen and six other persons were eutrusted 
with " s benevolent office ; they were also empowered to preach the 
Gospel, and, in the absence of the Apostles, to baptize the new con- 
verts: a regulation that had an immediate and astonishing effect : 
me charitabie spirit, evinced by the newly-associated Christians, the 
mildness of thee tenets, and their irreproachabie lives, could not but 
excite the attention and admiration of even the most hardened and 
profligate of their observers. ‘he numbers of their followers ang- 
Mented, and ainong them were many of the Jewish priests, who 
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before had been the most strenuous supporters of the Mosaic const, 
tution: effects like these soon drew upon Sr. SrerHen, whose zea) 
and abilities were eminently conspicuous, the inveterate malice of 
the Eiders of the Synagogue, who deputed five of their most able and 
learned men to controvert and overwheli him, with the united 
powers of their eloquence and learning: the irresistible spirit of 





troth, however, bafiled all their arguments ; nor could their subtlety . 
overcome the mspired messenger of Heaven: Sr. Srepuen defended 
his principles with a boldness tempered with a modesty which reduced R 
his opponents to shame and confusion. To retire under such defeat 
was not to be expected from obduracy ; their rage increased in pro- s 


portion to the disgrace of their discomiiture, and they resolved upon 
carrying that px oint by the basest means, which they could not obtain 
by their reason’ ng. They accused him of blasphemy against Gop, e 


avast their HoLy Ter te, and the Law; and a profligate . 
and perjured witnesses against him, hurried him for condemnation ’ 
hefore the SANHEDRIM, or sreat council of the Jews, where Sr, : 
Sterner, inspired by the justness of his cause, again defended his 
doctrines with inflexible firmne ss ; he supporte d his arguments withan as 
historical account of the Jews, from the time of ABRAHAM; and 

conc'uded with upbraiding them with having betrayed and murdered 
the Messian, as their forefathers had before persecuted and slain the 
pro phets, who foretold his heavenly mission. Stung by these re | 
proaches, brought against them by the person they had determined | 


to destroy, his persecutors became tumultuous, and with infuriate 
rage dragged him from the assembly, and ‘hastening beyond the 
city, stoned him to de ath,’ 
** The pious and steady resignation with which this eminent Dis * | 
; ciple received his Martyrdom, had the most beneficial results in pro 
pagating and strengthening the doctrines for which he suffered. That 
faith which neither argument nor the fear of death could overcome, 
carried with it a conviction of its divine crigin: StrerHen died to 
meet his heavenly reward, bat the tenets he promulgated were not to 
be eradicated—they had already taken effectual root; and having 
survived those impious asscults which have for ages been levelled 
against them, remain at this time an invaluable blessing to, and the 
firmest support of, a very extensive portion of.the civilized world. 
« Sr. Steruen is called the Proto Martyr, or the first martyr or 
witness of the New Testament: for although Sr. Jonn THE Baptist 
was murdered on account of the testimony he bore concerning 
Curist, he died fefore the consummation of THE OLD Law: and it is 
owing to Sr. Srepuen having been thé first who suffered fer his 
steacy adherence to the FAITH OF Curist, that his ANNIVERSARY has 
been fixed immediately following the day held by the church in come 
memoration of the nativity of our Saviour, whose faithful disciple 
he proved himself, dying, like his heavenly master, praying for bis 
murderers. 
*¢ Flistorians are not agreed as to the precise period of Sr.Srerasy’s 
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martyrdom, some recording it to have taken place A. D. 33, others in 
the succeeding year ; nor is any thing further knowa of his genealogy, 
than that he was a Jew. 

“Jn all pictural representations of St. Sreruenx, he is shewn 
kneeling, apparently in the act of praying; and in token of the 
manner of his death, surrounded by a rabble, casting huge siones at 
bin. 


The interest given to the Legendary histories of the 
Romish Sains, St. Amprose will afford a striking in- 
stance; but we can only offer an extract. 


“When the Pagans, encouraged by the intestine troubles at Rome, 
attempted to restore their idolatrous worsbip, which, by the good 
sense of mankind, had much declined, AMBROsE Was opposed to, 
and defeated in argument, the famous orator @. AuReLIUS SyMMa- 
cnus, respecting the tiepairing the altar of Victory ; and be was 
alike successful in resisting the attempis of the Arians, though openly 
supported by the empress JusTina. 

“ After the defeat of the Tyrant Maximus, and while,Tueopoasius 
bis conqueror remained in Italy, an insuri®ction broke out at Thes- 
silonica, in which several of the magistrates were stoned to death. 
Txsoposius, in a too eager desire to retaliate the violence, com- 
man‘ed a certain number of citizens to be sacrificed without regard 
ty age or sex, or to the circumstance of their having been guilty of 
joining in the insurrection : many innocent persons, therefore, fell 
Victims to this blind and unjust rage, among whom were two sous of 
amerchant who had but just arrived in the city, and had not even 
heard of the tumult. 

“ When these two young men were seized, their father thrust him- 
self between the soldiery, and ctfered the whole of his vast property 
losave them from their fate; vain were his efforts,—vain all the 
energetic pleadings of a parent,—the utmost he could procure, was 
the choice to liberate one,—more could not be granted, as numbers 
were yet wanting to complete their rage: In so awful and afflicting 
a situation. what could the father do? How could he make so 
dreadful aselection ? How himself doom one son to destruction ? 
He stood transfixed with horror! casting first an agonizing look at 
one, then at his other sony and, nature refusing to decide, both 
youths were buschered in his sight ! 

* Amrprosr, who bad heard of these cruc] end barbarous deeds, 
Wrote io Turopostius, boldiy reproaching him for his enormity ; 
and when the Eniperor afterwards ventured to enter ihe church ob 
Milan, met, and refused him admittance. ‘ You do not, I betieve, 
consider, QO emperor,’ said he, ‘ the guilt of the massacre which 
you have committed ; and though the violeuce of your passion be 
how over, yet your reason has not suggested to vou the full extent of 
your crime ; perhaps your imperial dignity may prevent you fiom 
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perceiving. it, and cast a cloud over your understanding ; however. 
you ought to reflect upon the constitution of human natu: Se, which 
is very weak and obnoxious to mortality, and that we are derived 
irom dust, and must necessarily be dissolved into dust again ;—be not 
so far deceived by the splendour of the aap that invests you, as to 
jorget the infirmity of the body whieh it covers ; they are men of 
ihe same vature as yours lf, - bay, they ave your fe lio »W-Servanis, 
whom you BOVE ; ; for there is one Lorp and Sove reign over a Ph 
he who created the universe ;—vith what eyes will you, therefore, 
view the temple of our common sovereign; and with what feet will 
you tread the sacred pavemeut ;—how can you stretch out those hands 
which have been defiled with so much innocent blood ;—how can 
you receive the holy body of our Loxp in such polluted hands, or 
touch with your lips bis precious blood, when you have cominanded 
1B your passion the blood of so many persons to be unjustly shed ;—~ 
depart, therefore, and do pot aggravate your former guilt by new 
provocations ; receive the bond which Gop the Lord of all nature 

approves -od recommends, for it-contains a salutary power. 

** Awakened toa sease of bis enormity, the emperor retired to his 
palace, and by severe repentance sought to appease the good and 
manly bishop, who at length agai admitted him to join in devoti 
to the Deity. “Puroposius, whose general character for virtue would 
appear to be unsullied almost in every other action of his life, Was not 
iusincere in his repentance ; the burst ot passion which seduced him 
to the massa re, once sub sled, he became truly penitent, ond strove, 
by every eijort in his power,io render compensation, Hence the wise, 
the feeling, and. i rrevocable law, he established, that no execution 
should take place until tfoar weeks after sentence was pronounced. 
Among other relics preserved at Milar, were ‘© the very gates of the 
eharch which,’ says a modern traveller, * St. AmBrose shut 
against Turovosius. " 

The popish festival, held annuaily on thé third of May, has 
afforded the author au opportunity of exh Doitines a vast degre 
of Ingenuity and le a aud is peculiarly interesting, We 
can chly, however, afford snace . for an extract. 


* From the cartiest ages of Christianity, the cross has very natu- 


rally been made the emé/em of our holy faith, lt was the “ 
marh or signal by, which the Christians-used to distingui sh each other 
»? 


among their Pagan adversaries, during he times of pers cution, asit 


i 
| 
ii 


was aiterwards their public emblem, when their danger became - 
imminent; and it is yet. the ** sign” with which = all Christa 
churches, however widely differing in other respects, mark those who 
are admitted ww the benefits of baptism. Wherever + SOP oh Was 
first spread, a ‘rx care Caused crosses to e erected as stendards, 
around which the faithful miebt assemble the more convenicnily 
hear the divine truths inculeated, and by degrees those symbols were 
fixed in every place of peblhe resort. Every town had its cross, # 
which engagements, whethe: of a religious or worldly interest, were 
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entered into, Every church-yard had one whereon to rest thebodies 
of the deceased, from which the preacher gave his lessons upon the 
mutability of life. At the turning of every public road was placed 
across, for the two-fold purposes of rest for the bearers of the pious 
defunct. and tor reminding travcllers of the Saviour who died for 
their salvation, The boundaries of every parish were distinguished 
by crosses, at which, during the ancient perambulations, the people 
alternately prayed and regaled themseives, Every grant from sove- 
reigns or nobles, every engagement between individuals, was alike 
marked with the cross; and in all cases where the parties could not 
write, that emblem alone was deemed ap eilivient substitute for the 
subscription of a fame. 

“ Constantine the Great, first displayed this symbol on a 
shield on the eagles in the imperial arias, bya Greek managram, 
thus SP, and, subsequently, thus .F, expressive of the figure of the 
cross, and exhibiting, at the seme time, the initial leuters of the name 
of Christ. This device he had impressed on bis helmet, in which 
St. Hetena bad caused ‘ some of the true uails to be enclosed,’ 
and on the shields of his soldiers. And so early as the commence- 
ment of the fourth century, the standard of Rome whoily gave place 
tothe labarum or banner of the cross. Tbe heralds in after ages 
resorted to this emblem as an inexhaustible source, varying it in form 
and appropriation, too numerous to admit of being particularized. 
The arms and mottos of several of our nobles, and other ancient fami- 
lies, still retain evidence of the fact ; some assigned to their ancestors 
from an actual, others from a presumed exertion in the * Holy Wars,’ 
or other pious efforts in sppport of the Christian faith.” 


Some of the mottos of this description of the nobility are,— 

Pipi Corrcuta Crox.—* The: Cross the test of faith.” 
Earl Jersey, Earl Clarendon, and Kari Grandison. 

Fortirkr Girer Crocem.—** He bravely supports the 
oss,’ —-Earl Donoughmore. 

Niv nisi cRUCE.—* There is no dependence but in the cross.” 
Marquis Waterford. 

Susp crucK CANDIDA.—“ Wander the while cross.’—Ear] 
Egremout and Lord Arden. | 

A cruce satus.—© Salvaiion from the cross.”—Eari of 
Mayo. 

Crucis pum spiro ¥1p0.— Fi hilst I breathe I trust in the 
cross.” — Viscount Netterville. 

SUB HOC s!tGNo vINCES.—* Under this cross thou si.alé con- 
quer.” Viscount De Vesci. 
_ “ Crosses, in short, were muliiplied by every means which the 
geuuity of man could invent; and the people were thus kept in 
Constant remembrance, both at home and on their jour nies s, a8 well as 
every transaction of thei- lives, of the founastion of the Christiam 
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faith. When pride, avarice, ambition, and sensuality, became, yp. 
happily, prédeminant features of the ecclesiastical character, super. 
stitions were introduced to obverawe and secure the more ready syb. 
mission of the laity ; pageantries of a nature as gross as they were 
ridiculous were instituted, aud always preceded by the cross; the 
worship of inages of Christ, superseded that of the divine original ; and 
the cross, at first merely the type of Christianity, became the direc 
ol ject of adoration. Even the very making a sign of the cross, either 
on the ferehead or breast, by the movemert of the fingers, was 
deemed efficacious against the asaults of evil spirits and encbantments, 
At the rejoimation, all these abuses and absurdities were abolished jp 
this country, and with them the practice of building crosses : several 
of those edifices, however, yet oinament this kingdom; among 
which stand pre-eminent for their antiquity, three of the many which 
the affection of Epwarp the First raised to the memory of Queen 
Evearor, one near Northampton, another at Geddington, and the 
third near Waltham: and we have yet in common usage the old 
saying, of * He begs like a cripple at a cross,’ when we wish to 
denote a particuiar urgency in the pressure of a suit, which has been 
handed down to us from those tunes, when the afflicted poor used 
to solicit alms at the different crosses. It is also vet the practice 
amvuog those who cannot write, to substitute a cross for their names, 
though any oiler mark is equally binding; but sach was the ardent zeal 
of the newly-reformed, that for a considerable tithe it was the custom 
of the illiterate Protestants to shew their aversion to Catholic customs, 
by leaving. that emblem defective in one of its quarters, making their 
mark thus {| , or |+, instead of thus x, or more generally thus +, as 
was the prior usage. 

** la these times of general literary acquirements, few have occa- 
sion to make use of auy substitutes for their signature: It is, how- 
ever, to be remembered, that learning was for many ages rarély to 
be found except among the clergy, and that to be able merely to 
READ, formerly, exempted persons’ from punishment, who othet- 
wise would have been amenable to the law, whence our legal expres 
sion, now no Jonger bearing its original meaning, of BENEFIT OF 
CLERGY.* But even among the religious themselves, knowledge 
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«“* Epwarp the First by statute cnacted, ‘ that for the security of 
the clergy in the realm of England, to be disposed of in religicus 
houses, or for priests, deacons, and clerks of parishes, there should 
be a prerogative allowed to the clergy, thet if any man who could 
read asaclerk, was to be condemned to death, the bishop of the 
diocese might claim bim,’ &c.; and by statute of Wirtiam the 
Third, ‘ this indulgent consideration, long exclusiveiy enjoyed by the 
man, was extended to females who might petition after conviction for 
their clergy.’ The test required anciently in our courts of justice, 
was the reading a verse of the holy scriptures ; and, by degrees, this 
test became invariably confined to a certain verse, which, consequenlly, 
procured the expressive tide of the ‘* Neck VERsE.” 
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was so far from being general, that deeds of Synods were issued, 
expressive, that ‘as my Lord the Bishop could not write,’ at his 
request others had subscribed for him; and many charters granted 
by nobles, and even by sovereign vrinces, bore their mark or Signum 
Cavcis, sign of the cross alone, ‘ pro ignorantid literarum,’ on 
account of their ignorance of letters, From this custom of making 
crosses, is derived the phrase of siGNinG, now signifying that a 

rson has written his game to an instrument, instead of having sub- 
scribed it, as well as the term siGNaTuRE, the synonime for such 
subscription. 

“ Whitbread, king of Keut, put his cross to a charter granted about 
the year 700, to which was added, the ‘* proignorantia literarum ;"° 
and even the greatemperor Justinian, the restorer of Rome to her 
meridian grandeur, was compelled to have his hand guided by a 
secretary, or he would not have been able to have subscribed to any 
of his edicts, 

“ When learning was at its lowest state in this kingdom, few of the 
engagements between individuals were committed to writing; brt 
the clergy, from their extensive influenca, rendered valid all transac- 
tions between mai and man, by making the parties salute and swear 
by the cross ; and it was only by very slow degrees that obligations 
of such nature became legalized in any other manner, The clergy, 
however, as might naturally be expected, contrived to turn this con- 
fidential reliance upon conscience, to their own advantage. In all 
disputed points, they were, of course, applied to; and never failed 
in such cases to become more or less participators in the contested 
property. ‘This avaricious spirit of the clergy, was sometimes resisted ; 
bat the laity seldom profited by opposition, and in general conformed. 
Some, indeed, who were eware of the weakness of their rights, 
craftily procured the protection of the ecclesiastics, by voluntarily 
making them parties in the property at issue ; knowing but too well, 
that with such powerful coadjutors, the strong probability they secured 
of carrying their point, however doubtful might be their claims. 
With this view, many resigning their estates to monasteries, or other 
teligious establishments, contented themselves with taking leases for 
their own lives; and by these nefarious means, the property of the 
church so rapidly augmented, that, at Jast, it amounted to a third of 
the actual rental of the kingdom! Te this wily and interested con- 
vance of the transfer of property by oatH, has deen assigned many 
o# the exclamations to which the vulgar ignorant still habituate them- 
selves ; to swear by the cross, or by the noon, its Saxon appellation, 
was in former times, not only admissible, but necessary ; and there 
Was also, at least, a plausible pretext for making these oaths more 
potent in expression, in cases of great importance, The advance- 
mentot Jearning introduced a number of written agreements, propor- 
liohate to its progress. The reformation, by robbing the crucifixes of 
their asciived powers, put a total stop to the ancient mode of ratifying 
Private contracts ; and oaths, or appeals to images, no longer retained 
their former influence. The people gave free indulgence to the use 
No. 180, Fol. 44, May, 1812. th 
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of terms before held sacred ; they wished even to deride every appear. 
ance of their former superstitions ; and, by a too ardeut and ignoran, 
zeal, brought mto common usage and on every frivolous Occasion, 
asseverations of the most solemn nature. Of these, many examples 
yet remain, some amply expressive of their meaning ; others g 
much changed by vuigar usage, or by vicious and alte red sounds, as 
almost to have lost their primitive tendency. By the cross; by the 
Roop; by the Hoty koop; by the Mass; by Gop, Xc. &c, &e, 
speak for themselves, each too plain to need comment ; while ZOUNDS, 
ZOOKS, i DAAER: and oons, require explanation ; the three first are 
contractions of his wounds, his hooks, his death, ‘the Z being only a 
slovenly mede of pronouncing the S hard ; and the latter oons. a stil] 
more corrapt and hasty contraction of his wounds ; all pointing tu 
the suiferings of our Saviour on the cross; while to these may be 
added, the yet more obscure, but extended oath, of Opp Sprurrer 
HER Naics, or Gors prut anp uuR Naits, signifying God's blood, 
and the nails which fastened him to the cross; with many others, 
needless toenumeraie ; ‘‘ By my Fairs,” wasalso another common 
oath, which has desvended to us ; and tt went to express, that those 
who used it, no Jonger believed in those superstitious tenets, which 
before they dared not so much as doubt. 

** Of the cause and progress of the mistaken zeal in the reformed, 
and of the excesses they were led into, Sir Jounn Harrineron lett 
an expressive epigram ; but we must in —, hope thé result be 
has drawn is only poetical. 


‘* «Tn older times, an ancient custom was, 
To swear, in mighty matters, by the Mass ; 
But when the Mass went down, as old men note, 
‘They sware then by the Cross of this same Groat ; 
And when the Cross was likewise held in scorn, 
Then by their Faith, the common oath was sworn, 
Last, having sworn away all faith and troth, 
Only G—d D—n them is the common oath, 
Thus custom kept decorum by gradation, 
That losing A/ass, Cross, Faith, they find Damnation.’ 


« Sir Jonn Perrot, asupposed natural son of Henry the Eighth 
is alleged to bave been the first who swore by Gon’s wounDs; © hich 
Queen Exizazetn adopted as her favourite and usual expletive ; the 
ladies of the court softered it down to Zounps, and the commonally 
into the still more obscure term of Zourerkins. There was to 
merly an expression very current, that ‘* SWEARING CAMB IN AT 
THE HEAD, BUT IS GOING OUT AT THE TAIL ;” in allusion to its hav- 
ing once been the vice of the great, though, from a refinement 0 
manners, it had descended to the most low and vulgar of the people ; 
that the great were addicted to this vile custom, is past disp ate, as mey 
be proved by several of their favourite oaths, still preserved on recor 
against them: Wutitam the Conqueror, swore by the splendour 9 
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God; Wittram Rurus, by St. Lutes face; Louris the’ Eleventh, 
of France, by God's Easter; Cuarres the Eighth, by God's Light ; 
gad Louis toe ‘Tweltth, of that country, used the vulgar oath still 
gmmon in France and England, of Dialle m’ emporte, or the Devil 
take me; the Chevalier Bayarp, of celebrated memory, by God's 
Holiday. While therewere tew but made solemn appeals to Saints, 
ke.; so that in those degraded times, every man of consequence had 
apeculiar oath No marvel, therefore, that our forefathers who were 
attentive to the manners of their superiors, should have formed the 
proverbs, of ‘SweakING LIKE AN EMPEROR, ‘ SWEARING LIKE 
a Lorp,’.&c. Francis the First, of France, on the contrary, used 
to appeal tothe truth of his asseverations, ‘ On the Word of a Gentle- 
man, a gallant expression, highly characteristic of the times of 
chivalry, and shows that monarchs used sometimes to value them- 
selves more on nobleness of conduct, than on their superior rank. 
Henry the Fourth of France, used constantly to remind his nobles, 
that the utmost he or they could possibly boast of possessing, was 
the peculiar opportunity they had of evincing ‘ they were all Gentle- 
mn; and our own Henry, when he confirmed Magna Charta, 
bound himself to observe its obligation, as he was a ‘ Gentleman,’ 
towhieth he gave the greatest importange, ‘a King, anda Knight.’ 
In modern times monarchs have not me charged with any peculiar 
habit of swearing, unless, indeed, we ex ept the despot of France, 
fom whom little better might be expected ; and we have to hope, 
that as the proverb assures us, that vice has reached the ‘ Tarn,’ it 
may soon ‘Go our’ that way, as predicted, and be no longer a dis- 
grace to the morality of the nation.” 


The additional extracts we have thus submitted, would, we 
are assured, fully justify the Opinion we offered upon the merits 
of this work, even were we not sanctioned in our judgment 
by the success it has already cbtained. ‘The whole of the 
several points are treated upon with uncommon judgment, and 
the language and sentiments made to conform to the subjects ; 
Where historical details are given, the style is plain, but har- 
monious ; where lively, an acuteness of expressicn is to be 
found perfectly consistent, and where the discussions wall admit, 
the author affords the best pleasing proof, that he can write 
with a nervous power suitable to the theme discussed. 

As a specimen of the latter, we shall transcribe a brief 
extract from the treatise upon Trinity Sunday, and with that 
shall close our observations. 


“ How far the inculcation of the Tritheistical Union, and the 
consequent vain attempt to reason upon the constituent substance of 
our almighty creator, have tended to promote the sublime cause of the 
Christian religion, has beconse a matter of doubt among several of 
our ablest divines, who perfectly accord with Constantine the Great, 
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that it is a subject which ought never to have been agitated. Ye, 
is there nothing contrary to reason in such doctrine, though fully to 
comprehend that mystery, is much beyond the powers of human 
intellect: but man, with aconceit ill suiting the weakness of big 

nature, has attempted to exceed the knowledge vouchsated him by 
revelation ; and thus tempted all the evil consequences that have 
ensued. How many unhappy dissentions has this presumptuous 
arrogance occasioned among Christians, witout having promoted, 
in the slightest degree, wisdom, piety or truth? How many heresies 
has it given rise to? How distracted the heads, and bewildered the 
faith, of persons otherwise conspicuous for talents and for virtue; 

while a crafty and aspiring priesthood, has made it the cause of more 
woe among the Christiaa world, than every other cause combined ; 

foreing, unnecessarily, upon minds unprepared for such mystery, ; 
belief fof what their faculties could not possibly embrace, The history 
of the Church is replete with these sad truths. ‘ One and two make 
three,’ said a person, to whom Cardinal Richciieu had a_ private 
hatred, and to whom he boasted of his power of torturing into heresy 
any sentence, iiowever innocent, ‘ One and two make three ? shock. 
ing, and horrid!’ exclaimed the vile Cardinal; ‘ dare you thns 
openly blaspheme the Holy, Trinity ? three make but one. Here, 
guards, take this fellow. to the Bastile, where he will learn a more 
correct arithmetic.’ 


‘* Without presuming either to support or impugn the doctrine of 


the Trinity, which has withstood the shock attendant upon the sepa- 
ration of the Protestant Church, from that of Rome; it may not be 
improper to remark, that although our inability to comprehend the 
mystic union, may prove the narrow and limited powers of our patur, 
it cannot possibly affect the verity of such holy incorporation ; no 
man, however vain and obstinate, will ventare to deny the existence 
of facts, merely because he is incapable of accounting for them; 
it would be the extreme of f@lly, for one moment to suppose any 
thing so extravagant, as that the belief of each separate person shod 
be circumscribed, by his own individual capacity ; there would, i 

such case, be no advantages resulting from the talents and sate 
of our predecessors or contemporaries, unless, indeed, by some new 
act of providence, al] mankind should be blessed with an equality 
of talent and intelligence. This observation, while it is indisputable, 
with regard to all ordinary events and circumstances attaching to 
worldly interest and actions, becomes indescribably more powerful 
when applied to objects of higher consideration ; few of the most 
common phenomena of nature, can be reduced within the compas 
of successtul research ; we see effects innumerable throughout the 
universe, but their causes are to us veiled in impenetrable obscurity ; 
we cast seed into the ground, and each distinct kiud in due time 
springs up, and progressively arriv€és at maturity, when we are evabled 
to procure fresh seed for future generation ; here we all see the effect, 
and admit it without hesitation ; yet is there nyt any mortal who cau 
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account for so common and self-evident a truth ; aj] we know is, 


that the earth, with the conjoint aid of air and moistare, does contain 
such a virtue; but /ow, only the Deity can explain. Sugh, indeed, 
are the facts connected with every other object of nature around us, 
even of the most simple description; we are unable to define the 
formation of the smallest particle of matter, and yet, piemies as we 
are in Knowledge, we become giants in conceit, aud attempt to fathom 
mysteries far beyond the reach of mortal compass :—not satisfied with 
the Jights bestowed upon us by divine revelation, we presumptuonsly 
pry into the most hidden secrets of the godhead. and even attempt to 
argue upon, and to define, the very esseuce of our maker.” 
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An Address to the Protestants of Great Britam and Ireland, 
by Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. London. Pp. 23. 
Boaker; Keating and Co, ;. Longman and Co, 1813. 


Tne advocates of what is usually called by the vulgar and 
ignorant, catholic emancipation, being COnVINC. d that the 
cause Which they espouse is not maintainable on the grounds 
of truth and reason, and that it is incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of our constitution, have recourse to all the arts of de- 
ception which sophistry can afford to mislead their readers. 
They make bold assertions, in violation of historic truth, from 
which they draw arbitrary conclusions ; well knowing that but 
few of them have time, learning, or opportunity, to examine 
the accuracy cf their positions. They follow the vule laid down 
by the jacobins to promote their designs, viz. that a lie often 
repeated will make some impression ; romanists are more likely 
to follow that rule than others, where the advancement of their 
religion is concerned, as it is a principle thereof, that the end 
justifies the means 

Mr. Butler gives as a motto to his pamphlet, which is the 
subject of these strictures, the following extracts from a speech 
made hy Doctor Law, late bishop of Elphin (but then bishop 
of Killala) in the House of Lords, the 18th of March, 1795, 
on the bill for the relicf of his majesty’s Roman catholic sub- 
jects. “ T look 1 upon my Roman ‘catholic brethren as fellow 
subjects, and fellow. christians, believers in the same God, 
and partners in the same redemption, Speculative differences 
in some points of faith, with ¥ % are of no account: they 
and I have but one religion-the religion of christianity. 
Therefore, as children of the same father—-as travellers in the 
sane road=snn d seekers of the same salvation, why not love 
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each other as brothers ?* It is no part of protestantism to 
persecute catholics; and without justice to the catholics, there 
can be no security for the protestant establishment ; as a friend, 
therefore, to the- permanency of this establishment, to the 
prosperity of the country. aud the justice due to my catholic 
brethren, I shall cheerfully give my vote, that the bill be eom- 
mitted.’ Both the English and Irish Roman eatholics have 
frequently published tits speech, to recommend their claims 
to the protestant pudlic, and to purchase them a good opinion; 
but the treasonable conspiracies, accompanied with barbarous 
outrages, which took place in 1793, in most parts of Ireland, 
soon after the extensive concessions made to the Irish catholics 
at that time, and which continued to increase till the eruption 
of the rebellion in 1798, convinced most of the members of 
that parliament, and none more than Doctor Law, of the ey- 
treme folly, and of the fatal effects of granting them.t The 
catholic convention, assembled in the beginning of the year 


* Our blessed Saviour says, if you love me love one another: the 
pope pronounces all persons out of his church to be heretics; he 
orders his votaries to hate and exterminate them, for which he offers 
them eternal salvation. They have not one religion, for the Romanists 
regard protestants as heretics, who are uoder the frowns of the Al- 
mighty in this life, and doomed to eternal damnation hereafter. 

t In the year 1782, the bulk of the penal Jaws against the Irish 
Roman catholics was repealed ; and they obtained, at that time, a more 
extensive and rational system of liberty, than -was enjoyed by the 
most favoured subjects of any state in Europe. When the bill for 
that purpose was before the House of Lords, Doctor Woodward, bishop 
of Clovne, a prelate ot great piety and Jearning, made a most eloquent 
speech in tts -upport; in which he panegyrized them as much as 
Doctor Law did in the year 1793. Soon after the white boys, a 
popish banditti, somewhat similar to the defenders, began to desolate 
many parts of the south of Ireland, Their main object seemed to 
have been the destruction of the protestant establishment ; as they ea 
tered into combinations, cemented by oaths, not to pay the clergy 
their tithes. They persecuted, and were so terrific to the protestant 
clergy, particularly in the diocese of Cloyne, in the year 1780, that 
they were obligeu for self-preservation to fly to Cork. The bishop, 
convinced of their disloyal and intolerant principles, by woeful expe 
rience, expressed great concern that he had supported the bill for te- 
pealing the pena! laws. Lixe Doctor Law, afterwards, he confessed 
that he came to Ireland with the ignorances and prejudices of a 
Englishman, with respect to the disposition and principles of the 
papists, and that, without a lcng residence there, it would be impossible 
to develope them. In the yeai 1807, he wrote a very able pamphiet, 
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1792, under the writs of Edward Byrne, sent a deputation to 
the king, to solicit his interference with the parliament in their 
behalf; and kis majesty having been graciously pleased to 
meosnmend the consideration of their claims to the Irish senate, 
they passed a bill for granting them the elective franchise and 
many other important privileges. For this the catholic con- 
vention, on the 25th of April, 1793, expressed in the most 
fervent terms, their gratitude to the king, the viceroy, his se- 

cretary, the parliament, and the protestants of Ireland, and asa 
mark of their liber rality, declared, that in future they would be 
regardless of all religious distinctions. They at the same time 
resolved, « that the sum of 15001. together with a gold medal, 
of the value of 30 guineas, bearing a suitable ‘inscription, be 
presented to Theobald Wolfe Tone, Esq. agent to this com- 
mittee, as a testimony of his services, and our gratitude,” 

and that *‘ the sum of 2000I. be applied to the erecting a sta- 
tue to our most gracious sovereigu George IH,* as a monu- 
ment of our gratitude for the important privileges, which we 
have obtained from parliament, through his parental recom- 
mendation.” Ina few months it was discovered, that through 
their agent Tone, they had been negotiating with the French 
government, administered by Robespierre, for assistance to 
separate their native country from England. They condemned 
in severe terms the conduct of the defenders, whom with 
“infamous duplicity they secretly encouraged, and who were 
thus described in the report of the secret committee of the 
House of Lords of 1793: “ They were a banditti, exclusively 
papists, and appeared mostly ip the night. ‘That several of 
them were armed, forced into the houses of protestants, and 
deprived them of their arms: that their measures were con- 
ducted with a degree of regularity and system, not usual in 
people of such mean condition, and as if directed by men of 
superior rank; that large sums cf money have been levied on 
the papists in every part of the kingdom, and still continue to 
be levied, by subscriptions at their chapels, and elsewhere, 

under the authority of a printed circular letter, signed by John 
Sweetman, secretary. It will appear that the money so levied 
was expended in purchasing arms angl ammunition, to so large 
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entitled ‘‘ the Present State of the church of Ireland,” to show how 
much the protestant establishment was endangered by popiss fanati- 
cism and intolerance. 

* The statue never was erected ; and subsequent events proved that 
they meditated the dethronement of his majesty at that time. 
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amount that they could be wanted only for military purposes, 
that the convention, through their secretary Sweetman, laid oy 
considerable sums in defending, from the vengeance of the 
law, some of tliat ferocious banditti called defenders, when 
prosecuted for the perpetration of barbarous outrages; and 
that this was afterwards systematically practised by them; for 
it is thus stated in the report of the secret committee of the 
House of Commons of 1798, page 12, appendix xiv. “ That 
a bar of lawyers were regularly retained, to undertake the 
cause of all persons in the gross, committed for state offences, 
Entries of money appear in their proceedings, as paid to pro- 
cure as well as to buy off witnesses : in many cases to gaolers, 
for breaches of trust, and even to under sherilfs, for revurning 
partial pannels.”” As most parts of Ireland were in a state of 
actual rehellion, the remainder of the year 1793, occasioned by 
the ticentious turbulence of this bandirti, thus encouraged and 
protected by that representative body, the catholic convention, 
the viceroy, Lord Westmoreland, said in bis speech to both 
houses of parliament, on the 16th of August, that he was unde 
the painful necessity of employing his majesty’s forces for their 
suppression,* 

Parliament were soon convinced by woeful experience, of 
what they might have learned from the page of history, that 
papists, if they are sincerely attached te their religion, will 
employ any political power which they may acquire under a 
protestant state, for its destruction. Mr. Hume. therefore, 
makes the following observation on the members of the Romish 
church : “ such zeal of proselytism actuates that sect, that its 
missionaries have penetrated into every nation of the globe, 
and, in one sense, there is a popish plot, perpetually carried 
on, against all states, protestants, pagan, and mahometan.” 
History, chap. 67, p. 71. As the destructive and persecuting 
spirit of these fanatics was directed exclusively against protes- 
tants,t who in many piaces were obliged to fly for safety to the 
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* The reader will find all this detailed in a pamphlet, entitled 
** the Proceedings of the General Committee of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, which met the 16th of April, 1793.” Printed for J.J. 
Stockdale, Pall Mall. 

+ These fanatics afterwards became subservient to the united Iris 
men, ip promoting those scenes of murder and rapine, which pre 
vailed in most parts of Ireland, from 1792 to 1798, and finally in the 
sebellion of that year. It was proved om the trials of Weldon, Bracy, 
and Hunt, and the assassins of Hanlon, an artillery man, in 1705 a0# 
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capital, or to garrison towns, it was obvious that they meant 
to prevent ihem from enjoying the elective franchise as free- 
holders by expelling them from the country, and to limit it 
exclusively to persons of their own order; with the ultimate 
‘design of making members of parliament subservient to their 
views, Subsequent events, particularly their conduct during 
the two last general elections, prove this beyoyd contradiction. 
It is universally we'l known, that doctor .Law totally changed 
his opinion of the Irish Roman catholics, in consequence of 
the woeful proofs of duplicity and disaffection which they 
manifested in the year 1793, and he often lamented, that most 
Englishmen, Ike himself, entertained absurd and ill-grounded 
prejudices about them, which nothing but a long residence 
in Ireland could do away. Me was often neard to declare, 
that granting them privileges, in order to conciliate them, 
was but giving a bounty to treason, and that they would ever 
remain incorrigible rebels to a protestant state, while under 
the dominion of their priests. 

Mr, Butler has arranged his address under fifteen heads, which 
contain so many untruths, that it would exceed our cireum- 
scribed limits to exposé and refute the whole of them. In the 
first he says, “ in hespitals, workhouses, and other public insti- 
tutions, the attendance of the ministers of their own communion 
is sometimes denied to the poor of the Roman catholic religion, 
and the children of the Roman catholic poor are sometimes 
forced intu protestant schools under the eyes of their parents.” 

Every person in the least degree acquainted with the state 
of Ireland, cannot but know that this is a palpable falsehood. 
Doctor Milner, in an account of his tour through Ireland, 
made the same unfounded assertion, of which we gave a com- 
plete refutation, in page 503 of our 32d volume. 

In his 2d chapter, he complains of the penal laws. still in 
force against his fellow votaries in Ireland ; and he speaks of 
the advantages which would result to the empire by 2 repeal of 
them. He cannot but know that no penal restrictions agaiast 
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1795, all defenders, that their designs in depriving protestants of their 
arms, were to extirpate the whole of them, to murder the chief mem- 
bers of the state, and to join the French on their landing in Ireland ; 
which they accordingly did, when they made a descent in 1708, at 
Killala, ander General Humbert. All these trials were taken in short 
hand, by Mr. Ridgeway, an eminent counsel, and were published by 
Alderman Exshaw, of Grafton-street, in 17y6, under the authority of 
the court in which they were tried. 
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Roman catholics exist at this time in Ireland; but what they 
want is political power. We learn from the page of history 
what use they made of it for 160 years previous to the 
revolution. During that long space of time, while free 
from penal laws, their conduct was an uninterrupted tissue of 
treasonable covspiracies, insurrections, rebellions, and mas- 
sacres; and they frequently invited the enemy of the empire, 
to separate their native country from England. Lord Coke 
justly observes, that acts of parliament, and acts ot State, 
afford the best history of the times; and the 9th of William 
il. chap. i. which the legislature were obliged to enact, for 
self-preservation, unquestionably proves that popish bishops 
and priests, were the chief promoters of all these treasonable 
conspiracies and rebellions. ‘ An act for banishing all papists 
excreising any ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and all regulars of 
the popish clergy out of this kingdom.” 

* Whereas it is notoriously known, that the late rebellions 
in this kingdom have been contrived, promoted, and carried on 
by popish archbishops, bishops, jesuits, and other ecclesias- 
tical persons of the Romish clergy; and forasmuch as the peace 
and safety of this kingdom is in danger, by the great number 
of the said archbishops, bishops, Jesuits, friars, and other 
regular Romish clergy, now residing here, and settling in 
fraternities, and societies, &c. Be it enacted, that all such 
papists, so exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction, shal] depart 
out of this kingdom, before the Ist of May, 1698, and if 
any of the said ecclesiastical persons shall be found within 
this kingdom, after the said day, they, and every of them, 
shall be imprisoned, without bail or mainprize, till he or they 
shall. be transported beyond the seas, out of his majesty’s 
dominions; and if any of the persons so transported shall 
return again into this kingdom, they and every of them shall be 
guilty of high treason.” 

While the penal laws remained, though seldom enforced, 
they kept the Irish papists in some degree peaceable and obe- 
dient to the laws ; but ever since their repeal, those treasonable 
principles which must ever be inseparable from their religion 
under a protestant state, have been terrific ; they have raised 
no less thanthree rebellions, the government have been under 
constant apprehensions of an insurrection in the metropolis, 
and many parts of the country have been frequently disgraced 
by nocturnal robbery and assassination. 

In his 4th chapter the author complains, that Roman catholics 
are subject to greater disabilities than protestant dissenters ; but 
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it should be recollected, that the former acknowledge the 
supremacy of a forcign prince, who is bound by oath to subvert 
every state, whose government will not submit to it, and ac- 

knowledge the doctrines of his church; and that his hierarchy 
isa well organized system. whose members are also bound 
by oath in unlimited fide lity to aie, and to promote his hostile 
designs against heretical princ es.” ‘The leading tenets of the 
Romish religion are taken from the general councils and 
canon law of its church:+ while those of the protestant dis- 
senters are derived exclusively from the holy scriptures, the 
grand charter of christians ; and they renounce all temporal 
and spiritual power in any fore igu prince or potentate. 

In the same chapter Mr. Butler tells us, that by the vath 
prescribed by the 33d of his present Majesty, the Irish Roman 
catholic swears, * That he will defend to the utmost of his 
power, the settlement and arrangement of property in that 
country, as established by the laws now in being ,{ and that he 
thereby disclaims, disavows, and solemnly abjures, any inten- 
tion to subvert the present church establishment, for the pur- 

se of substituting a catholic establishment in its stead; and 
hesolemnly swears, that he will not exercise any privilege to 
which he is, or may be, entithed, to disturb or weaken the pro- 
testant religion, and protestant government, in that kingdom.’’§ 

In his 5th chapter Mr. Butler tells us, that the Romanists 
certainly acknowledge the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, but 
deny his temporal authority. Dces he suppose, that he can 
impose on the enlightened British public by so gross an impo- 
sition as this ? By the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran council,|| 
the Pope is omen ered, and bound by oath also,4] to excom- 
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* We gave their oaths in pages 297 and 301, of this volume. 

+ We gave copious extracts from them in p. 299. 

{ It appeared, that the conspirators in the treasonable plot which 
existed from 1792 to 1798, resolved to confiscate the property of all 
_ enemies, that is, loyal persons.---Report of the secret committee of 
" the House of Commons, of 1797, appendix, ii. p. 20. They also re- 
solved to massacre all enemies to the conspiracy ; and the first pro- 
scribed list, according to the evidence of one of the leaders, was cal- 
culated at 30,000 persons. 

§ Doctor M‘Nevin, one of the most active and intelligent members 
of the catholic convention, acknowledged, upon oath, that the church 
establishment was to be abolished.---Same of the House of Lords, of 
1798, p. 14. 

i) Concil. tom. xi. p. ‘149, apud Binium. 

qj It is ordained by two general councils, that the Popes are obliged 
to swear, ‘* that they will maintain this council to the least tittle, even 
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municate heretical princes, and to deprive them of their crowns, 
by absolving their subjects from their oaths of° allegiance, and 
by invoking them to rise in rebellion against them. This is 
but a branch of his spiritual power; and yet how many empe- 
rors and kings has he deprived of their crowns by It, and how 
many massacres and rebellions has it produced? A_ book, 
written by a professor of theology in Maynooth college, for the 
use of the students in divinity thereof, and which ts strongly 
recommended to their perusal, was printed in the year 1809, 
by Hugh Fitzpatrick, printer and bookseller of that seminary, 
In this it is stated, that the Pope has not a direct. but that he 
may have an indirect, temporal power, in cases where it is em- 
ployed for the putpose of effecting spiritual purposes ; and, 
therefore, if sovereign princes make any laws contrary to the 
interest of the church, or refuse to repeal any such which have 
been already enacted,* oy, if they become heretics, the Pope’s 
spiritual power becomes of a temporal nature, and he may, (pro 
salute animarum,) depose them, deprive them of their territo~ 
ries, and transfer them to others. Thus, by a strange meta- 
morphosis, the meek and humble vicar of Christ may suddenly 
become an ambitious and cruel tyrant, and hurl princes from 
their thrones, by raising their subjects in rebellion against 
them. 


“« [lle sux contra non immemor artis, 
** Omiuia transformat sic in miracula rerum.” 


Mr. Butler tells us, that by the oath prescribed to the Eng- 
lish Roman catholics, by the $list of the present king, they 
swear, that “ they do not believe that the Pope of Rome, or 
any other foreign prince, prelate, state, or potentate, hath, or 
ought to have, any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, supe- 
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tothe shedding of their blood."---Concil. Constant. sess. 39 ; Basil, 
sess, 37. 

* Many sovereign princes were compelled, by the terrors of ex- 
communication, to embody, in their own criminal code, the sangti- 
nary and intolerant canons of the Romish church, and to persecute 
their own subjects under them, The emperor Frederic IL. did s0; 
Concil. tom. xi. p. 662, apud Binium. And Lewis VII. of France; 
idem: p. 423, 424: Henry IV. of England, in obedience to the 
clergy, passed a law for the punishment of heretics, under which 
many of them were put to death: idem. tom. xi. part 2, p. 2101. 
Queen Mary had that law re-enacted, and great numbers suffered 
under it. 
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iority, or pre-eminence, direcily or indirectly, within the realia 
of England.” 

The following incident will prove that he has no reason to 
boast of that oath: 

Lord Kenyon, whose laudable exertions in support.of the 

rotestant religion mre unceasing, moved in the House of 
Lords, that the returns made to the privy council of the names 
of all Roman catholics, who had taken tlic said oath, within 
the last. ten years, be laid before the Heuse, and it appeared, 
that Mary Ann-Bokenham Thornden, spinster, of the county 
of Suffolk, was the oaly person wie had sworn that oath.* 

In his 9th chapter, Mr. Butler adduces the opinions of six 
foreign popish universities, delivered to Mr. Pitt, in the year 
1788, to prove that the following doctrines were not tenets of 
the Romish church : that the pope or cardinals, or any man, or 
body of men, have any civi! authority, power, jurisdiction, or 
pre-eminence, in England ; that neither they nor any of them 
have a power of abselving subjects from their oath of allegiance ; 
aud that there is no tenet in the Romish church, by which its 
members are justified in not keeping faith with heretics. We 
proved, in p. 299, that all these tenets were inserted in, and 
maintained by, the general councils and canon law of the 
Romish church, the only authentic repository of them ; and 
we proved, in p. 366, that these untversities defended and in- 
culcated the said doctrines at different periods, though they 





—— —— Se 


* Dector O’Conor truly observes, “ that notwithstanding the oath 
of allegiance by which Rognan catholics swear that the Pope has no 
power over the temporalities of states, yet the Irish titular bishops 
assembled in synod at Tullow, so lately asthe 6th of June, 180), ex- 
tolled, as just, holy, and legitimate, those bulls of Pius VII. by which 
be has absolved all Frenchmen from their oaths of allegiance to the 
Bourbons, expressly alienating not only the crown of lrance, but also 
the property of all French loyalists, secular and ecclesiastical, and 
burling down from their sees above a hundred French bishops, who 
Were guilty of no other crime than that of a conscientious regard for 
their oaths, and fidelity to their Prince ; and this too, without even 
stipulating for any compensation ; without giving them a trial, though 
they demanded it; without giving them a hearing, though they 
prayed for it ; without granting them that which was not denied to the 
Irish, even by Cromwell,---any species of capiiulation.”---Doctor 
O'Conor's historical address on the calamities occasioned by foreign 
inuence, signed Columbanus, partii.p. 5. The Doctor quotes the 
appeal of the French exiled bishops, against Pope Pius VII.’s bull, 
e Qui christi Vices,” published at Rome, November 29, 180], and 
*galist his byll “* Ecclesia christi,” August 15, 1501. 
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were said in 1788 to have denied their existence. We alse 
shewed in p. 304, that the most eminent modern Romish 
divines have insisted on the infallibility of the general councils 
and canon law, containing those impious tenets. It would 
require twice as many pages as Mr. Butler has written, to re- 
fure the unfounded assertions which his pamphlet contains ; 
but we hope that what we have already stated, joined to the 
followiug incident, will convince our readers of his want of can- 
dour, w hen the interest of his religion is concerned. He ad- 
dressed a letter to a nobleman, in the year L801, on the state 
of behind, which was printed both in headeu and Dublin; 
and in this he says, ** I need not tell your Lordship, that the 
Irish catholics deserve from their country a different treatment. 
In the late invasions of Ireland, none were more active in re- 
pelling the invaders.” Now it is universally well known, that 
the Catholic convention frequently invited the French to in- 
vade Ireland, and that they kept one Lewins, as their accredited 
ambassador, at Paris, from the year 1794 to the year 1798, 
When the general rebellion was put down, one thousand 
French sabdiers, under the command of General Humbert, 
landed at Killala, i in the autumn of 1798, and they were im- 
mediately joined by great numbers of the Popi ish multitude, 
headed by their priests ; though’ they had previously taken 
oaths of allegiance with the utmost solemnity, for no other 
purpose but to disarm the suspicion of the government and 
the magistrates ;—thus adding the guilt of perjury to treason. 
At the same time they were in a state of insurrection in two 
provinces; and, even in the metropotig, they shewed a strong 
sensation and a disposition to rise. 








—_—— a 


The Mourning Wreath, an E anes Tribute to the Memory of 
the late Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, First Lord of the 
Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. &c. &c. 5 with 
other Poems. By the Author of the Battles of the Danube 
and Barrosa. Dedicated (by permission) to the Right 
Honourable Lord Arden, &c. &c. &e. Second Edition. 8vo. 
Pp. 280, 10s. Gd, Longman and Co, 1813. 


THe Mourning reath, though it give a title to the book, and 
take the lead in it, is neither the longest nor the chief poem 
which it contains ; though, from the subject, it is entitled to 
the first notice. Indeed, it is impossible to see or to hear the 
name of PercevAL mentioned, without feeling a degree of 
respect and veneration which naturally rivets the mind, as it 
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were, to the topic, and forbids it to quit it, until it has under- 
gone the most attentive consideration. Most cordially do we 
concur with the author in every sentiment expressed, both i 

the poem itself, and in the pref; xce which bears. the following 
reference to it. 


« There is no encomium of mine that can add to the brilliancy of 


his career, or preserve the inemory of those distinguished talents, with 


which he was so largely endowed ; his fame is beyond the reach of 


ny eulogiums, and those virtues, which so much exalted Ris charac- 


ter, exceed the most lavisin panegyric, As aman, fer the urbanity of 


his manners, he was the admiration of al! who had the honour of his 
acquaintance ; asa father, in the stuclious regard to the morality of 
his children, he was rarely equalled, and never. excelled ; and, as a 
statesman, in the love of his country and solicitude for the general 
welfare, he stands, perhaps, the most conspicuous that ever had the 
honour of maintaining the glory and prosperity of the nation,” 

Among the most cons; icuous certainly Mr. Perceval might 
fairly claim a place. but nobody would have been more mor- 
tified than himself at finding himself represented as more con- 
spicuous for the love of his couutry, and for his solicitade for 
her welfare, than Mr. Pirr. ‘The noble ingenuousness of 
Mr. Perceval’s mind would have made hin) involuntarily, as it 
were, shudder at such a declaration, which, though pardonable 
is poetry, is not excusable in the sober language of prose. 


Such a character,” pursues the author, ‘* snatched away in the 
very meridian of his career, cannot fail to exciie our fondest affec- 
tions ; and every true lover of his couvtry must deplore the loss of so 
distinguished and able a patriot as the late Right Honourable Spencer 
Perceval,” 


We now turn to the Elegiae Tribute, which is equally ho- 
nourable to the author’s abilities and to his feelings, as a few 
specimens, we are persuaded, will suffice to convince our 
readers. 


“* That he was great his dauntless soul declares, 
That he was blest beneath thy fost’ring right, 

His virtuous life the testimony bears, 

That mocks the murderer's meditated spite : 

Ob! that for him the muse might now unite, 
All the sublimer pow'rs of her lyre, 

And with a nobler song his worth requite, 

To teach succeeding statesmen to aspire, 

And merit that renown, which all the good desire 
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“© Sweet are the tears by kindred spirits shed, 
Sweet the warm sighs of undissembled woe, 
Pour'd o'er the ashes of the virtuous dead, 
That softly slumber in the grave below : 

Oh ! then, ye tears, in Jarger currents flow, 
For he was virtue’s most distinguished child ; 
Within his breast the flan:e was wont to glow, 
The flame of freedom, pure and undefil'd, 
From selfish aims exempt—by passion unbeguil’d. 
ee © €©€ @ @ @#8 8 & @& @..® 
ee Boe. 8 6 w.- 2: a 


** His was the daring, the intrepid, soul, 

By honour prompted, and by freedom fired ; 
Beyond the reach of party’s rash controul, 

By other views than selfishness inspir'd : 

His were those manners, e’en his foes admir'd, 
That spoke a liberal and enlightened mind ; 

His tongue no winding sophistry requir'd, 

His heart upright, intelligent, refin'd, 

A pattern to direct, avd meliorate mankind. 





* * ® #@ *© *£ * &® #& © & & 
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** Britons! if virtue ever blest our isle, 

Or honour centered in a statesmau's heart, 

Here may ye pause, and contemplate a-vhile, 
The man, whose soul was innocent of art ; 
From truth's fair road he never would depart, 
But stood his country’s and his monarchs friend ; 
‘Then let us now perform the worthier part, 

To all the calls of his survivors lend, 

Attention’s generous ear, and all their woes befriend.” 


The inost prominent poem in the book is “ Paraclete, or 
the Sorrows of Abelard and Heloise ;” in other words, that 
memorable letter from Heloise to Abelard, which Pope has so 
ably, and so sweetly, turned into English verse. The poet 
justly. conceives that something nay be deemed necessary irom 
him, by way of apology, for undert rtaking “ to meddle with 4 
subject which had been so admirably treated before.” He con- 
ceives that Pope has erred, in 


** giving a constancy and philosophy to the sentiments of Heloise, 
which are not warranted, in my opinion, by the spirit of her letters; 
since, upon their evidence, it is clear to a demonstration, her passio# 
generally violated her reason, and that, amidst all her wisdom and 
diserimination, she was the victim of her senses, In order, there 
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fore, to preserve the spirit of these letters, I have endeavoured to 
make her better judgment subservient to ber passions ; and, although 
[may have fail@l in the more prominent parts of this unfortunate 
history, I trust it will be found I bave net done less than my prede- 
cessor to the natural bent and character of this miserable, yet 
amiable, woman ; for, amidst all ber extravagant opinions, and all 
those ebullitions of delirium which attended her penitence, I shall 
never cease to regard her as an amiable and exemplary portrait of inno- 
cence.” 


This last declaration is, surely, the most extraordinary that 
ever escaped the pen of any man of sense and reflection; and 
it certainly behoved the author not merely to state it, broadly 
and nakedly, but to detail the grounds on which he meant to 
support it. Itis needless for us to argue a point, at variance 
with the common feelings of mankind, and which no one rea- 
son is adduced to confirm. It need only be asked, how the 
conduct of a woman, who, being endowed with superior in- 
tellects, and distinguished fer her mental acquirements, be- 
comes the absolute slave of her passions, courts the advances 
of her lover, surrenders her person to Lis embraces, while she 
refuses to become his wife, and then, by a train of false reason- 
ing, which would disgrace the understanding ef an infant, 
labours to prove a state of concubinage preferable to marriage ; 
how, we ask, can such conduct be reconciled’ with innocence ? 
ora woman, so acting, and who, as he traly observes, “ was 
ihe victim of’ the senses,” be held up. to the world as an amiable 
and exe mplary portrait? We fully acquit the author of all 
evil design in this hasty declaration, but it is our duty ek: arly 
to fate our opinion, that it is emine ently calculated to produce 
the worst possible effect on weak minds, and, indeed, to afford 
encouragement to female profigacy 

We are not disposed tu dispute the justice of the author’s 
observations, on the natural bent aud ‘character of Heloise. 
Passion certainly was predominant in her bosom, and it is 
evident, from her letters, that it materially interrupted the 
progress of her penitence. Yet that she was penitent, and 
sincerely penitent, these documents, and the concurring tes- 
timony of contemporary writers, leave us no reason to doubt ; 
and we think, further, that the circumsiance of her veing the 
lawful wife of Abelard ‘at the time when these letters were 
Writien, ere atly lessens the disgust which the unyuar ied decla- 
ration of f her passion must otherwise excite, nonge not the 
tsapprobation which the looseness and tudelicac tho owinch 
she dwells on certain circumstances of her past iste dust ever 
‘Xtort. We are of opinion, that Pope nas erred in that 

No. 180, Vol. 44. May, 1813. Li 
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exquisite piece of poetry to which the author refers, (for q 
more beautiful composition, the English language does pot 
supply, though it must be lamented, that talents like Pope’s 
should have been devoted to the consideration of such a sub. 
ject) not so much, in neglecting to convey the true spirit of 
the original letters, (which, in fact, he did not profess to do) 
as in leaving an impression on the mind of a reader who knows 
nothing of Abelard and Heloise, but what he collects from 
his poetical account of them, that they were never married, 
Throughout the whole epistle, Heloise -speaks of Abelard 
exclusively as her lover; the reader is left to conclude, that 
her indignant rejection of the marriage rite, had preserved 
her in a constant state of concubinage ; and the statement, 
*¢ a naked lover bound,” &c. in reference to a time, when he 
was actually her husband, keeps up the imposition. This 
omission is censuralle, not only as a violation of historical fact, 
but as having a very immoral tendency. It must be observed, 
however,. in justice to our great poet, that the most objection- 
able passages in the poem in question, are faithfully selected 
from the original letters. 

Perhaps, after these observations, the author of the present 
volume will be led to conclude, that we approve not of hi 
attempt to give a new version of the letters of Heloise. In 
truth, we are sorry that he has not given his talents, which are 
highly respectable, a different direction, for we cannot per- 
ceive any one advantage that can be derived from an attempt 
to extend the knowledge of a passion which subdued reason, 
and the inefliciency of a penitence over which that passion 
is represented as having maintained a constant predominance! 
The cause of religion, of morality, of virtue, of innocence, 
cannot be benefited by such an attempt; why, then, should 
it be made? Let it not be supposed that we seek to control 
the fire of genius, or to restrain the effusions of taste ; out 
only wish is to see them. so guided and directed, as to render 
their efforts more honourable to their possessors, and more 
beneficial to society. Having said this, we shall finish our 
quotation from the author’s own account of his poem. 

‘* Notwithstanding my conviction of the esteem in which out 
critics hold, either tuency of Janguage, or felicity of expression, and 
however ready I may be to coincide with their opinions, in relatio® 
to the requisites of poetry, I must not be understood as regarding 
those qualifications in a contemptuous light, when blended with more 
powerful attractions; but, as the nature of this poem requires @ or 
than ordinary softness, and feminine simplicity of language,” (surely, 
these are not the characteristics of either the sentiments or the s/y 
of Heloise!) ‘ J cannot censistently manifest any very bold o 
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nervous periods, and have endeavoured, as much as possible, to main- 
tain the harmony of Pope, without following, too closely, the line of 
his narration.” 


The author cannot be condemned, with any shew of justice, 
as aservile tmitator of Pope. In truth, there is no more simi- 
larity between the two poems, than such as must necessarily 
occur where the same subject is treated by different writers. He 
has considerably amplified. his poem, being more than double 
the length of Pope’s ; and it is no mean praise to say, that had 
Pope’s epistle never appeared, the production of this author 
would have been read with very great pleasure by those who 
approve of such compositions; and that it can even now be 
perused with satisfaction by the admirers of Pope, among 
whom we beg to be classed ourselves. In general, it is 
marked by a combination of harmony and strength, well 
adapted to the subject, while the sentiments are perfectly con- 
genial with the known disposition and feelings of the heroine. 
One specimen will suffice to shewthe nature of the author’s 
style,.and-the manner in which he has executed his task. 


*¢ Ne‘er from my heart shall this seclusion tear, 
The sad remembrances that harbour there, 
How rankling malice, and defeated pride, 

The immortal glory of thy works decried ; 
How half-learned blockeads, in their monkish rage, 
Those gaudy emblems of a drunken age, 

Bore, with a foul inexorable hand, 

God's sacred spirit blazing thro’ the land, 

And, stung with envy at thy growing fame, 

By vulgar slander magnified thy name. 

Nor prayers, nor fasts, shall ever wipe away 
The dear, dear, mem'ry of that holy day, 

When first th’ embow'ring windings ot the grove, 
Received the victim of an injur'd love. 

And cans’t thou, Abelard, forget the scene, 
How still and calm, the tufted woods between, 
The gothic towers of Paraclete arose, 

The sole remaining refuge from my woes? 
Cans’t thou forget the last and sad adieu, 

The tears that fell, and tears ‘were not a few, 
The night-bird’s anthem, and the simple spire, 
Ting'd with the sun-beam's momentary fire ? 
Cans’t thou forget the lone sepulchral cell, 
Where last I bade my Abelard farewell, 
Whilst, warm in pray'r, tbe sacred sisters knelt, 
And sung of raptares that I never felt ?” 


These are good lines, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
liz. 
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last but six, the latter part of which, is merely expletory, and 
might, possibly, be improved by the substitution of those, for 
‘© and” when it would run thus : 


The tears that fell—those tears were not a few. 


The constant use of that for which, is particularly unpleasing 
to a classical ear, and can only be allowable for the purpose of 
avoiding repetition where it occurs frequently. fn one of 
the verses, in an early part of the poem, there is a mistake, 
evidently of the printer's, which mars the metre and the har- 
mony of the line. 


‘* Flies to thy arms to administer relief.” 


The ad should be omitted. Trait, which is a French word, 
and must be pronounced accordingly, is once, most unwarrant- 
ably and most injudiciously, employed in the plural, as a 
rhyme to awaits. 


** Tho’ calm delight seem pictur'd in their éra7és, 
And harmless pleasure every call awaits.” 


Jn p. 119, the following prosaic line occurs. 
“ From these dark regions of iniquity.” 


Which has certainly no pretensions to be classed as a verse. 
These, however, are trivial blemishes, the effect of carelessness, 
which, though not wholly inexcusable in an author who can 
write so well, do not affect the general merit of the poem, with 
the concluding lines of which we shall close our account, 


«« Then, Heloisa, let the spell decay, 

And turn thine eyes to heav'n’s eternal day ; 
Here let thy hopes, and all thy prospects cease, 
Here find, at last, the long-desired peace, 
And, in the promise of a brighter scene, 
Where Abelard, all lovely and serene, 

Shall greet those dear, Jamenting, eyes anew, 
Those eyes to love, and Abelard so true, 
Forget the treasures of the past, and trust 
Beyond this barren residence of dust, 

And look to heaven, for all that heaven bestows, 
Peace to the heart, redemption, and repose.” 


Some of the other poems, in this volume, have considerable 
merit, particularly the stanzas from Philander to Leanthe, and 
“‘ the Release,” imitated from Metastasio, the latter of which, 
is even an improvement of the original, which is seldom the 
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case with similar productions. The “ Extracts from a manu- 
script poem, entitled ALBUERA,” only makes us regret that 
the whole poem has not been printed. The author, indeed, 
never 5 ee to us so much at his ease, or so completely master 
of his subject, as when he celebrates the martial achievements 
of his countrymen, and their gallant allies. His genius then 
takes her full flight, and is never at fault. If wc mistake not, he 
delights more in this Species of composition than in any other, 
and, certainly, in our es\imation, he succeeds better in it. After 
paying a handsome tribute of justice to Marshal Beresford, 
aad pronouncing an eloquent eulogium on Lord Wellington, 
he closes the subject with the following impressive address to 
Buonaparte : 


** And, tyrant! thou shalt yet perceive, 
That while surrounding nations grieve, 
Beneath thy horrid sway, 
There sti}l remains thy arts to foil, 
To circumscribe thy work of, spoil, 
Of terror and dismay. 
There still remains, the world’s last hope, 
One kingdom that defies thy scope, 
And laughs thy threats away ; 
One, whose heroic bands can tame 
The vaunted greatness of thy name, 
And all the wonders of thy fame, 
In all their guilt display ; 
One that, amidst the general grief, 
Can smile, and yield the world relief, 
And many a wrong allay ; 
Who haunts thee thro’ thy dread career, 
And shakes thy firm decrees, 
Riding beneath the varying year, 
Thy toe, and ever to thy fear, 
The mistress of the seas ! 


“©O! when the hour of death draws nigh, 
When the grave yawns to that dark eye, 
Ambition only fires ; 
Dismal and long shall be thy sigh, 
All hell shall round thy chamber cry, 
Till nature's toil expires : 
In that sad hour, when every hope 
Foregoes its sweet, its wonted scope,-- 
When the eternal soul must yield, 
And leave its seat of clay ; 
Then shal! the battle’s bloody field, 
Where trumpets clang'd, and thunders peal ‘d, 
In fortune’s glorious day, 
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Stand to thy shuddering eyes revealed, 
By victory’s clouds no more concealed, 
And rack thee with dismay ! 
Then shall the captive's bitter moan, 
The widow's dismal scream, 

Assail thy guilt-supported throne, 

Then, then, shall D'Enghien's spectre groan, 
And haunt thy parting dream, 

Shake in thy unrelenting sight, 

The brand of that remember'd night, 
That shuddered at its beam, 

When thro’ the long retiring wood, 

Bent on the horrid deed of blood, 
The violators trod, 

Laughing to scorn, in that lone hour, 

The great and all-forbearing power, 
Of an insulted God. * 


“QO! in that dark and troublous tide, 
How vain thy paltry upstart pride,— 
How vain that strength, which once could wield 
The thunders of the battle- field, 
And shake the world in arms ! 
How vain, poor trifler! all thy boasts, 
Where now are all thy mighty hosts, 
To succour thy alarms! 
Where now the heroes of the fight, 
That led the battle down, 
From hill to hill, from height to height, 
Loud vaunters of thy giant might, 
And guardians of thy crown ?. 
Where are they now, to soothe the pangs 
That wring thy coward heart,— 
To chase the anguish'd tear that hangs 
On thy distorted cheek ? 
Alas! their hopes no peace impart, 
Their fondest pray’rs are weak ; 
They see thee writhe—they hear thee moan, 
They mark thy death-encompass'd throne, 
Turn back, and are afraid ; 
They catch thy last tumultuous breath, 4 
Behold thee in the arms of death, 
Confounded and dismayed !” 


The volume contains some few afmatory pieces, but these 
are certainly not the happiest efforts of the poet’s muse. We 
are, indeed, as much ata loss to understand what he means by 
** pure ulicit love,” as we are to reconcile his pattern of inno- 
cence with her own confessions of guilt and crime. He pos- 
sesses a sufficient portion of genius, information, and taste, to 
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render his productions both amusing and instructive, if he will +H 
but give these gifts of nature, and these acquirements of study, De 
a proper direction, by limiting them to subjects within their 
immediate scope. With this gentle admonition, and with one 
more specimen of his skill, in another species of composition, 
we shall take our leave, with the expression of a hope, that it 
will not be long before we meet him again in our critical 
excursions. 
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“ FRAGMENT. 


« An attempt at the modern sublime ; respectfully inscribed to 
M. G. Lewis. 


‘© The wind whistles fiercely. and over the moor, rus 
Dark midnight her manile has spread, a 
The boisterous ocean keeps lashing the shore, 
The deep-rolling thunders tremendously roar, 
And the pale-featur'd crescent is fled ! 
‘«« AJl Nature, but lately so blithe and serene, 
Looks troubled and torn with affright, 
The sky has thrown off its habiliments sheen, 
And the mountains around me, so lovely and green, 
Are lost in the mantle of night! 
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‘€ In vain thro’ the tempest I cast a fond eye, 
Where the visicns of evening appeared ; 
In vain I endeavoured to catch from the sky 
The sweet soothing music of Ellendor’s sigh, 
By compassion so fondly rever'd. 
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‘* The darkness that dwells in the measureless space, 
Increases with time's rapid flight ; 
Oh ! heav'ns ! permit the wing'd lightning to chase, 
For a second, the gloom that envelopes the place, 
Where Ellendor shrouds from my sight ! 


** For far have I wander'd to gaze on the spot, 
Beneath the soft rays of the moon, 
Where the relics of Ellendor quietly rot, 
By the children of folly and malice forgot, 
With her spirit alone to commune. 


* For I've heard that when Cynthia illumines the deep, 
‘With the light of her tremulous beam, 
Youthful Eliendor wakes from sepulchral sleep, 
By the side of her favourite willow to weep, 
That lashes the murmuring stream ! 


‘' And the seer of the cavern has often averr'd, 
That precisely at twelve of the night, 
Strange sounds from the place where my love was interr'd, 
If the whirlwind be quiet, distinctly are heard, 


With the nightingale’s song to unite !” 
* * * * % * ¥* * 4 
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Sermons ; includmg a Series of Discourses on the Minor Pro. 


phets, preached be fore the Uni versity of Oxford. By the late 
Rev. George Croft, D. D. Rector of Thw:: iz, and Vicar of a 
Arncliff, in Yorkshire, and Lecturer of St. Martin’s, in Bir. ¢C 
mingham, 2 vols. 8vo. R. Jabet, Birmingham ; Cadell and tl 
Davies ; and Rivingtons, London. rf 

iV 


Tue author of these sermons, who is now beyond the reach io 
of human praise and human censure, has fallen under our at 
notice on former occasions, and obtained our favourable testi- of 
mony, as a sound divine, and good scholar.”* p 

He was for some years head master of Brewood school in vi 


Staffordshire, but the latter part of his life was spent in Bir- e, 
miugham ; and we learn, in a short biographical preface, that the 
he was there distinguished a; a strenuous defender of the esta- Ge 
blishment in church and state, and an active opposer of every- the 
thing which he considered as tending to injure or eudanger dis 
them. We do not wonder that such a man, having been a tor 
fellow student with Lord Eldon atc ollege, should have obtained am 
the patronage of that nobleman, who, in the dedication, is nul 
justly praised “for the talents and integrity which he has ever i 
displayed in standing forward to support the rights of his ss 
sovereign, and the constitution of his country, both eccle- hi 
siastical and civil. C0 

Though the discourses before us were not intended for pub- 
lication, and should not, therefore, be criticised as finished . 
compositions, they are evidently the production of a man who fr 
possessed considerable learning and good sense ; and who was 

more desirous of communicating sound instruction, and ortho- “ 

cox sentiments, than of captivating his audieuce by the blan- BS y 
dishments of style. In the first volume, are twenty sermons, fr 
most of them on general topics, a few on particular occasions, in 

and some preached at Oxford. Among those which we prefer, m 
that on the Fast Day in 1799, has the following just and sea- lf 
sonable observations : 7 

“‘ A tendency to dissipation arises from another prevailing vice or V 
fault of the present age, which is the want of domestic discipline. o 

Children are suffered too much to do what is right in their own eyes, D 

and idleness is encouraged under the plea of consulting bodily health, al 

and rendering their employment easy and delightful; whereas, we C 

should never ho'd out to them any such hope. We "ought to tell t 

them that the same God who ordained that man should reap the fruits t 

of the earth by the sweat of his brow, ordained also, that the fruits of rn 

draalingichn | a eee Remes Qiaker sos ae r 


* See Antijacobin Review for February 1800. 
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knowledge of every kind should only be acquired by unwearied in- 
dustry. We should acknowledge that the first elements are far from 
affording delight, but that hereafter they will lead to happiness and 
comfort. In learning most of the ordinary occupations of life, much 
time is spent, and a salutary law was made, however useless it may be 
in the present day, that no one should be established in such occupa- 
tions, till he had been sufficiently instructed how to perform his duty 
in them. How different is the practice with respect to literary 
attainments ; what absurd excuses are framed to retard the acquisition 
of learning ; what absurd choice is made of those seminaries where- 
in much is promised; aud for want of knowledge in the teachers, 
and diligence in the learners, little is performed. All the exhortations 
of Solomon, of the wise son of Sirach, and of Sr. Paul, to godly 
discipline an¢ salutary restraint, are entirely disregarded. Fortunately, 
there aie many who have not bowed the knee to this Baal, this 
God of dulness and absurdity. Yet. still it is not to be dissembled, 
that the corrupt praciices of the world have introduced a degree of 
dissipation even into our best seminaries, which no vigilance of instrac- 
torscan prevent. For, as long as the mistaken generosity of parents 
and others shall continue to counteract or undermine the wholesome 
rules of moral and literary discipline, so long there will be a pernicious 
leaven, which may at least leaven the whole lump ; and it is no 
uncommon misfortune to see learning and libertinism united in the 
same character, to see him who has delighted us by the brilliancy of 
his talents, mortify us by the imprudence and licentiousness‘of his 
conduct.” 


The last sermon, preached on New Year’s Day, is excellent ; 
soalso is the 16th, *‘ on the Duty of contending for the Faith,” 
from which we select the following passage: 

“ Let us of the established church, ask ourselves, whether we 
are as zealous in supporting our holy, faith, as the first christians 
were in preaching it, and as our ancestors were in purifying it 
from the corruptions of popery ? are we as industrious in inculcat- 
inga sense of yeligion among those committed to our care, as 
maty deluded men are inculcating their wild incoherent opinions ? 
If our consciences accuse us of neglect, let us resolve in future 
to be' more watchful and diligent. We shall be otherwise answer- 
able for the errors, and vices too, which we might have prevented. 
We need not overact our part, we must not call men from their lawful 
occupations, or encourage idieness under the’ pretence of animating 
piety. We must enforce a due observance of the sabbath, a serious 
attention to divine ordinances, and an universal obedience to the divine 
commands. Moreover, we should do well in our practice to shew 
the world that it is possible to be serious, without being enthusiasts ; 
to shew, that when we embraced the faith, we did not renounce our 
reason, and that while we attend the worship of God, we will not 
neglect the duties of our station ; that we can partake of the innocent 
amuseinents of life, without being immersed in them, and enjoy a 
Moderate degree of pleasure, without falling into sin.” 
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The second volume contains a sermon upon prophecy jn 
general, and six discourses upon Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel, which were preached by the author, in the parish 
church of St. Martin, in Birmingham, and which, (as we are 
told in an advertisement) are to be classed among those plain 
and practical comments, which he was in the, habit of deliver. 
ing upon almost every part of the scriptures, and by which he 
intended to encourage and assist his hearers in a serious perusal 
of them: To these are added, fourteen discourses on the 
Minor Prophets, preached aliens the University of Oxford, 
which Dr. Croft himself calls, “ an humble attempt to render 
the books of the Old Testament more generally attended to, 
especially by youthful students, | for whose advantage his com- 
ments are professedly designed.” The whole of this volume, 
therefore, is a connected and useful introduction to the reading 
of the scriptures ; the importance of such reading, (to those 
in particular, who are being educated at the. University) is 
frequently enforced. 

He concludes the tenth sermon in these words : 


** As the study of profane history constitutes an essential part of 
academical education, it will be pursued with additional utility, if 
aided and assisted by the oracles of God. Little as we know of the 
world before the flood; and during its infancy, that little is only to 
be learnt from the Old Testament. Even the prophecies are in some 
measure but history anticipated. So exact are they, that in order to 
elude the force of some, they have been represented as subsequent 
to the events which they foretold. ‘The boasted antiquity of other 
countries vanishes before the lawgiver of Judea; and heathen writers, 
both before and since the gospel dispensation, have undesignedly con- 
triknted to the establishment of that truth, which they and their con- 
temporaries so zealously opposed. ‘The Jews themselves are living 
witnesses to the reality of his mission, whom their fathers crucified 
and slew ; so often doth the almighty bring good out of evil, so often 
doth he cause the fierceness of man to praise him, and light to arise 
out of darkuess. 

*« May we, in the path of known and prescribed duty, endeavour to 
be instrumental in promoting so merciful.a purpose, ‘and thus, but 
thus only, aspire to follow, at humble distance, so glorious an exam- 
ple! May the revilings of others against the sacred writings, only 
make us more diligent in learning their inestimable value, and more 
zealous .in displaying it! may their unbelief tend to the confirmation 
of our faith, and cause us to shew the efficacy of that faith, by Jetting 
our light shine before men, that they may ‘see our good works, and 
glorify our father which is in heaven,” 

The editor of these posthumous volumes seems to have 


made a judicious selection from the manuscripts which were 
put into his hands, and calculated, as we think they are, te 
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struct and improve the reader, we sincerely hope that they 
my fully answer the laudable purpose for which they were 

hlished, the benefit of the author’s family ; to promote which, 
got only the clergy, but every good member of the church of 


Bogland, will, we are persuaded, cheerfully contribute. 
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4 Practical Abridgement of the Laws and Customs relative to 
the Import, Export,.and Coasting Trade of Great Britain and 
her Dependencies, (except the East Indies) including a State- 
ment of the Duties, Drawbacks, and Bounties, directed to be 

id and allowed. The whole interspersed with Orders in 
Counci!, and brought up to the 5th of January, 1812. (To 
be continued to the end of each Session of Parliament.) By 
Charles Pope, Controuliug Surveyor of the Warehouses in 
Bristol, and Author of the Compendium of the Warehousing 
Laws, 8vo. Pp. 645. Longman and Co, 1812. 


Wuorver remembers the discussion which took place on Mr. 
Pitt’s memorable plan for the simplification of the duties of 
customs, and the eloquent panegyrie which Mr. Burke, though 
at that time in opposition, pronounced on the ability, perse- 
verance, and skill, of the minister, in digesting such a system, 
ad in rendering it intelligible to the plainest understanding, 
needs no farther information respecting the vast difficulty and 
hbour attending the accomplishment of such a scheme as that 
which Mr. Pope has perfected. Of the consequence of a plain, 
practical, and intelligible, abridgement of those complicated 
liws, in the execution of which so many thousands of the 
inhabitants. of this commercial country are daily and hourly 
concerned, every man must be aware. It would be a matter 
of astonishment to us, that, with the single exception of .Mr 
Reeves’s masterly treatise on the Laws of Shipping and 
Navigation,” there is not one work which affords this desirable 
information, if we ‘were not fully sensible of the extreme 
labour and great skill requisite for so arduous an undertaking. 
Mr. Pope has not been discouraged by this consideration, and 
he has performed his task with great perspicuity, diligence, 
and talent. ; 

That, with every other merit, an abridgement of laws must 

hot only useless but mischievous, without accuracy, is 
obvious. And it is not to be supposed that, for the purpose 
of reviewing such a work as that now before us, we should 
outselves submit to the labour of consulting all the statutes 
ferred to, and of verifying the extracts, by comparing them 
with the originals. We can only form our opinion of the 
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importance of the book, from the general utility to commer. 
cial men of an abridgement of this nature, which must jx 
manifest to every one; giving the author credit for that fidelit, 
and accuracy, for which his character stands pledged to the 
public, and without which, he must be sensible, his wor 
would not be of the smallest value. With this explanatioa, 
we can safely recommend it to all persons who have any con- 
cern with the export or import trade of the country, as afford. 
ing them a facility in acquiring a knowledge of the laws 
relating thereto, which they did not possess before, and which 
could not be otherwise acquired, without the sacrifice of 
more time, and the hestowal of more attention, than their 
more important avocations would admit of. And the author, 
we think, is entitled to very considerable credit, for the intense- 
ness of his labour, and the perspicuity of his arrangement. 
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Roman Catholics proved to be, upon principle, irreconcilably hos- 
tile to all Protestant Establishments. Intended as a Supple. 
ment to “ the Claims of the Roman Catholics considered, 
with reference to the Safety of the Established Church, and 
the Rights of Religious Toleration.” Svo. Pp. 24. Cadell and 
Davies. 1813. 

Tae other tract referred to, in the title page, was reviewed by 

us m one of our former numbers, and though we have been 

mistaken in our opinion, that it would carry. conviction to the 
mind of every man who perused it with attention, still we are 
prepared to maintain the assertion, that it ought so to do ; for 
we defy the whole host of advocates for the Popish claims, to 
confute any one of the arguments, or to controvert any one 
of the facts, which the intelligent author has brought forward 
in support of his leading positions. But, unhappily, we have 
lived to see the day, when a British House of Commons turns 
a deaf ear to arguments, treats reason with contempt, and 
silences, by clamour for ‘ the question,” the voices of those 
who think the reformers of our church were wise men, and 
the supporters of the revolution of 1688, somewhat better 
informed than the whigs, and Nothingarians—a numerous tribe! 
of 1813. We have lived, alas! to see a question of vital 
importance to the country, inasmuch as it affects every pril- 
ciple, and involves the security of every establishment, for 
which our ancestors fought and bled, treated by some, witha 
levity the most indecorous, by others, with a presumption the 
most unwarrantable, and by the majority, with infinitely less 
ceremony, and less deliberation, than any, the most trifling 
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abject of finance. We repeat, that if there be any strength 
‘; the arguments of the principal advocates for the Papists, 
there be any validity in their main positions, the revolution 
of 1688 was no better than a rebellion, and William the Third 
jothing more than an usurper. For they all go to establish 
this grand point, that there can be no danger iu entrusting 
Papists with the command of our fleets and armies, and with 
eery portion of political power, short of sovereignty; though), 
yithan inconsistency the most glaring, and the most contem))- 
tible, they propose to exclude them from the offices of chau- 
cellor, and viceroy of Irelands; an exclusion impossible to he 
defended, without a palpable violation of their own fundamental 
principles ; if, indeed, principle of any kind can be said to 
atuate their conduct. For our part, we may be termed 
alarmists, or be stigmatized as bigots! Be it so—we are 
alarmed, alarmed beyond measure, at the proceedings of ous’ 
representatives on this most momentous, most aweful, quesi- 
tion. In our mind, their conduct betrays that perfect indi F- 
ference to religion, which is the most fatal of all symptoms in 
the body politic. ‘To see innumerable petitions from prote s- 
taunts of various denominations, absolutely covering the table of 
the house, treated with supreme contempt by supporters of t he 
popish claims, who do not think them even worthy of serio as 


consideration, though they come frum their immediate con, 


stituents, is a spectacle which it has never been our lot to 
behold at any former period, and which shews us, very 
plainly, what species of conciliation, and of toleration, we ha ve 
toexpect, from the accomplishment of their precious plans ! 
All this is sufficient to alarm even the most torpid members of 
the established church. No wonder, then, that we should be 


alarmed at it, who seriously consider it as the passing-bell of 


the Protestant constitution of the united empire! 


To the charge of bigotry, too, we shall plead guilty, ié 
bigotry consist in a rooted attachment to that pure branch «# 
the christian chureh which, happily for the cause of civil an d 
tligious liberty, has been planted in this country. If it be the 
characteristic of a bigot, not to think all modes of faith alike ; 
toconccive it a duty to “ fight the good fight of faith ;” to give: 
Papists full credit for the warmth of their zeal, and for the sin-+ 
cerity of their attachment to the recorded and acknowledged, 
tenets of the church of Rome; and to feel equally zealous 
and equally attached to the principles of our own reformation, | 
and eminently grateful for the blessed effects of our own revo- | 
lution s—then are we bigots, and we glory inthe name! These 
fw remarks, which might casily be amplified into a volume, 
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on so fertile a subject, have been extorted from us by the Signs 
of the times. e 
The author of this little tract ‘observes, that, on whateye 
other points.they may differ, all the parliamentary speakeys 
agree in this, “that the protestant establishments of th 
country must be maiutained.” It has even, he remarks, be. 
come the fashion with Mr. Grattan and his associates; to qp. 
clare, that the security of these establishments is the object of 
their concessions. And the House’ was led, last session, tg 
pass a sufficiently ludicrous resolution, on the motion of tha 
writty senator, Mr. Canning, that it should be an essential condi. 
t wn of the compliance with the Catholic claims, that it should 
** be conducive to the stasitiry of the protestant establishinenty,” 
Risum teneatis ? How should we laugh at any modern OTs 
jector, who should propose to add to the strength of an ancient 
Aabric, by removing the buttresses which its former POssessors 
Thad found necessary for its support! But the legislative sages 
cf modern times rise superioy to the wisdom of experience, and 
s corn'to derive instruction from the contemptible stores of 
history! The fate of the man who was wel, and would le 
b. 2tter, has no effect on the minds or the practice of our poli- 
ti cal empirics, who can laugh and joke, while the constitu. | 
ti onal fabric is tottering to its very basis, as a certain Roman 
ii nperial wit is said to have done, while Rome was actually in 
fl ames. 
As to Mr. Canning, there is no one individual, who has 
t: aken an active part in these discussions, whose conduct has 
2 ppeared to us, at once so surprising, and so indefensible. He 
h as not dared to encounter Dr. Duigenan in the Seld of argu- 
n rent; wit shrank from a contest with knowledge; the epi 
g rammatist deemed it .prudent not to engage with the juris- 
¢ ;onsult; but he ventured to enter the lists with his former 
: associate, Sir John Cox Hippesley, and assailed him with @ 
furious volley of sarcasms, invectives, and witticisms. As to 
: argument, on the real merits of the question at issue, not one 
has Mr. Canning condescended to use. But the most serious 
charge to be preferred against this gentleman, is that of having 
forfeited his solemn pledge to his constituents. No ¢cot- 
stituents are justified in demanding a pledge from their repre- 
sentatives; but when a representative spontaneously gives 4 
pledge, he is bound, by every tie of public duty, and by every 
srinciple of political honour, fa‘thfully to redeem it. Has 
Mr. Canning done this? Our readers shall judge for them 
selves. 
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appears, in reference to the catholic question: 


« There is no opinion which I hold more strongly than this, that 
to be settled happily, THis GREAT QUESTION must be settled peace- 
ably, and WITH THE FULL CONCURRENCE AND GOOD-WILL OF ALL 
CLASSES OF THE PROTESTANT COMMUNITY.” 


Now, Jet us ask, how has Mr. Canning acted up to, this 
opinion, or redeemed this pledge, for as a pledge it was, and 
with propriety, considered ? He has seen the table of the 
House of Commons literally covered with petitions from all 
classes of the protestant community,” protesting now, as they 
did formerly, against popery, and calling upon their represen- 
tatives not to betray the trust reposed in them, by opening the 
door to legislative and political power to those who never yet 
exercised it, but for the purpose of subverting the protestant 
faith, and, indeed, of persecuting all who dared to reject the 
infallible doctrines of the holy see. These petitioners depre- 
cated a compliance with the catholic claims as destructive of 
the protestant constitution of this country, and as fatal to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. Mr. Canning, moreover, 
had read, for he does read, (though many of the dogmatical 
supporters of the Papists never teok the trouble of acquiring, 
from books, or from any other legitimate source, the smallest 
information on the subject, in the course of their lives,) the 
publications, numerous beyond example, which have issued 
from the press, breathing the same spirit as these petitions ; 
and fraught with sound argument, and with historical facts, suf- 
ficient to satisfy any mind not closed against conviction, by the 
narrow spirit of party, by the selfish calls of ambition, or by the 
callous frigidity of indifference. Did he find, in these, or in 
any of them, that “ full concurrence and good-will,” which 
he affects to consider as the indispensable condition of com- 
pliance with the claims of the Papists ? Or did he not dis- 
cover in them one uniform spirit of resistance, apprehension, 
and complaint? Yet, in vain have we searched the reports of 
his different speeches on the subject for a reference to those 
petitions, and, still more in vain, for any confutation of the 
arguments which they contain, or for any attempt to reconcile 
his unqualified compliance, (for the ridiculous qualifications in- 
troduced in his own curious clauses,.—which it may be worth 
while to examine more particularly at a future period,—only 
Serve to add insult to injury, in the mind of every reflecting 
member of the protestant church,) with the popish claims. 
No; the broad fact stands thus: Mr. Canning pledged himself 


In one of his speeches in Lancashire, the following passage 
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not to vote for the. settlement "of this great question, for he 
could not mean to vote for any but a happy and a peaceable 
settlement of it !—that is, for a compliance with the importu- 
nate claims of the Romanists, without “ the full cone urrence 
and good-will of all classes of the protestant community ;’ 
and he has voted for them, not only without any such concur. 
rence and good-will, but with a perfect knowledge of the 
opposition and repugnance of various classes of that same 
community. The fact speaks loudly for itself. No comment 
can add to the strength of its voice. And, if we mistake not, 
the loyal Electors of Liverpool will see it, and feel it, as we do, 
and as every man of sense and reflection must do. 

There is another ground, too, upon which the advocates of 
those claims have professed to build their support of them; 
namely, on their direct tendency to stifle animosity, and to 
promote good-will and harmony, between papists, sectaries, 
and churchmen, of every denomination!!! If these gentle- 
men are serious, we commiserate the state of their intellects, 
And, if the happy time were arrived, when the ‘lion will lay 
down by the lamb, and adverse natures lose all sense of hosti- 
lity, then we might possibly go farther, and believe them to be 
not only serious, but correct in their assertions. As it is, 
however, we can only compliment their integrity, at the ex- 
pence of their understanding. For, in truth, the mode which 
they have adopted, in opposing declamation to argument, vague 
~ ease to historical facts, and clamour to sense, is calcu- 
lated to produce any feelings, in the bosoms of protestants, but 
those of satisfaction and content. If the bill in question should, 
in a fatal hour, become a laty, and be transmitted to posterity, 
a century hence, its preamble will convince the public, that its 
provisions were deemed necessary, by the protestant commu- 
nity, for the security of the established church. And can it be 
imagined, for a moment, that the members of that church are 
so callous to reputation, so degraded in feeling, and so devoid 
of understanding, as to, be satisfied with an imposition, by 
means of which they would stand, in the eyes of posterity, asa 
set of dreaming ideots? As a community of senseless dri- 
vellers, who could look for safety to the immediate engines of 
destruction ; who could place weapons in the hands of theit 
inveterate enemies, for the defence of institutions, to which 
their hostility was not only avowed, but regarded as a duty, 
and made the subject of exyltation and boast? Conciliate, in 
deed, by means like these! No, it were scarcely possible for 
human ingenuity, combined with human malice, to devise me2- 
sures more efficacious for the-encouragement of dissention, fot 














the perpetuation of animosity, than Mr. Grattan’s precious bill 
of concessions, or rather his de ‘sperate deed of surrender. 

A certain nobleman,* when viceroy of Ireland, in the true 

spirit of modern liberality which has infected most of the advo- 
cates of the Romanists, conceived the notable proj ct of con- 
ciliating the papists, by persecuting the protestants ; and was 
very much astonished to find that his plan had not succeeded 
to his wishes. We do not accuse the friends of the present 
bill of any wish to persecute the members of the church ;— 
their suaden afjection for whom, however, is exposed, like all 
sudden and violent passions, to much well-founded suspicion : 
but certainly a bill which robs them ot their pre-eminence, 
which they value only as the surest preservative against dan- 
ger, and exposes them to the imminent peril of witnessing the 
speedy return of the days, either of Cromwell, or of James the 
Second, is net very likely to tranquillize their bosoms, or to 
satisfy their minds. History has not been read in vain hy 
them; nor to them has the voice of e xperience been raised in 
vain. ‘They have profited by the lessons of the one; the y have 
lent a willing ear to the admonitions of the other; aun L they 
have learned, from the united wisdom of both, to judge men 
by their acts, and not by their professions; to mistrust the 
pretended friend, who is ardent in om: declarations of attach- 
ment, while he ope nly espouses the cause of their avowed ene- 
nies ; andto give a decided a ference to those precautionary 
measures which have afforded them aera? for a century : ind 
ahalf, over the speculative systems of modern theorists, which 
have never been put to the test, and which only promise secu- 
rity, without holding out any practicable means of obtaining it. 
In short, they consider the bill referred to, as pregnant with 
danger to the constitution, and the grounds upon which it has 
been de ‘fended, as fallacious, frivolous, and untenable. 

After this digression, which the importance of the subject has 
extorted from us, we return to the intellizent author of the tract 
before us. He observes, that there is one tenet of the Church 
of Rome which its members neither disclaim, nor attempt to 
explain away, and which their advocates in the House 
of Scinieitad hay e passed wholly without notice. The tenet 
here alluded to is, that © the Church of Rome is the only true 
church, out of which there is no salvation.” 


‘his tenet is not only promulgated on the authority of general 
Councils, the infallibility of which is a fandamen tal principle ‘of the 
Roman Catholic faith, but it is inculcated in early life to eve ry tpem-~ 
ber ofthe Romish church. It is tav ghtin Irel: and by all the popish 
Catechisiis, which are in use in that country. One of those catechisms, 
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published at Dublin by the most Rev. Dr. Plunkett, contains the {. 
lowing questions and answers : 

‘© ¢ How do you call the true charch’?—The Roman catholic 
church. Why are all obliged to be of the true church ?— Because 
no one can Le saved out of it’ 

‘© Another catechism, published at Dublin by the most Rey, Dy, 
Butler, and recommended by the four Roman catholic archbishops of 
Ireland, a copy of which, in the 22d edition, is now lying before the 
writer, and has been many years in bis possession, contains precisely 
the same questions and answers. The same doctrine, having been 
sucked in by children with their mother’s milk, is more systematically 
taught to youth at Maynooth College, as appears from the theological 
lectures, delivered at that college by Professor de Ja Hogue, and pub. 
lished onder the title of Trectatus de Ecclesid Christi ; in which lec. 
tures, the Professor retuses the very name of christian to all who are 
not members of the Romish church.* 

© Such being the faith of the church of Rome, in this most im. 
portant respect, it surely behoves every protestant, who is inclined to 
favour the claims of the members of that church, to consider whether 
such persons can be otherwise than hostile to protestant establish- 
ments. If they be sincere in their profession—if they be true to 
their principles—they must consider a protestant church not only as an 
impious and a rebellious institution, but also as the cause of eternal 
misery to all who belong to it. They must look upon a_ protestant 
government as an heretical usurpation, ensnaring its subjects into the 
gulph of perdition. They must detest the reformation, for having 
separated a Jarge portion of christendom from the only trae church, 
They must abbor the revolution, fer having excluded a Roman 
catholic princey on account of his religion, together with the legitimate 
heir, from the throne, and for having made it. a principle of the Bi 
tish constitution, that the sovereign of this country must be a hereti 
Nothing is more obvious than that persons, with such principles and 
feelings, can want noth M4 but the power to overturn all the proies- 
tant establishments upon earth. It would, indeed, be their duty to 
effect this desirable object, if shev bad the means of accomplishing 
i. In proportion, therefore, as they are entrusted with power in 
ad protestant country, the establishments of that country must be 
jisecure. Our ancestors, therefore, displayed the soundest wisdom 
when, witha view to the security of their protestant church and 
government, they excluded Roman catholics from power and office; 
and we, their decendants, should be chargeable with the grossest 
folly, if, professing to keep the same object stedfastly in view, we 
should repeal the laws by which that exclusion was effected. 

“It should be retsembered that these conclusions are deduced 
from premises which ace not disputed. ‘They derive no aid, and they 
Want noue, from those tenets of the church of Rome, the miainte- 


« * See the Sth chapier of the‘ Claims of the Roman catholics 
considered,’ &c.” 
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nance of which, at the present day, by the members of that church 
is, inany respect, asubject of controversy. They are totally inde- 

dent of the tenets, that the pope has a right to absolve subjects from 
their oath of allegiance—that it is lawful to persecute heretics, and 
to kill sovereigns and other persons who are under excommunication 
—and that it is lawful to break faith with heretics, &c. &c. The 


charge of holding these tenets may be given up, and yet it would. 


be incontestibly trae that Roman catholics must, upon principle, 
be hostile to protestant establishments, bec2use it is a tenet of their 
religion that out of their church there is no salvation. That this isa 
tenet of their faith is not devied, important as such denial would be.” 


It is certainly difficult to conceive a motive more powerfully 
operative on the mind of man, than that of saving his fellow- 
creatures from a state of eternal misery ; and, once persuaded 
that such would be the case by subverting the protestant 
establishment, the Papists would, necessarily, feel its subver- 
sion to be an act of duty. ‘The author then adverts to a tract, 
by Mr. Charles Butler, noticed in a preceding article. 


“ Even Mr. Butler, in his ‘ address to the protestants of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ evades the topic, in a manner which proves at 
once, his extreme anxiety, and his utter inability, to get rid of the 
effect of the maintenaypce of such a tenet, cannot fail to have in the 
discussion in which he is engaged. He says, ‘ one of the objections 
most strongly urged against the Roman catholics, is the denet imputed 
to them, that none are saved out of their communion,’ ‘ I beg leave 
not to enter into a discussion of this objection, as it cannot be urged 
tous by a protestant of the established church of England, as the 
Athagasian cree? forms a part of ber liturgy ; and he swears that our 
doctrine of transubstantiation is damnable ;* or by a protestant of 
the established church of Scotland, as the protestants of that church, 
in their profession of faith of 1568, say, that ‘ out of the church 
there is neither life nor everlasting happiness ;' or by a protestant of 
the French Huguenot church, as in their catechism, 10th article of 
the creed, they profess that out of the church there is nothing but 
death and damnation.’ 
© By this evasion Mr. B. admits it to be impossible to deny the 
charge, that the Roman catholics hold ‘‘ the tenet imputed to them, 
that none are saved out of their communion ; but he fails altogether 
in his attempt to shew that protestants have no right to bring this 
charge againstthem. Nothing, indeed, can be more irrelevant than 
his allusion to the Athanasian creed. That creed amounts to nothing 
more, than that a belief in certain doctrines of Christianity, which 
the church of England helds to be fandamental, is essential to salva- 


ee 





‘* * It cannot be necessary to notice this attempt to convert ap 
epithet, contained in an oath, into evidence of an article of the pro- 
testant faith,” 
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tion. Thisis, in effect, no more than is contained in the words of 
our Saviour, ‘ he that believeth not shall be damned.’ But in adopt. 
ing such a creed can the church of England be charged with main. 
taining, like the church of Rome, that out of her communion there 
is no salvation? Does she deny that in the Lutheran, Calvinistic, or 
even the Romish churches, salvation may be obtained? There is, 
therefore, no analogy between the two cases : and protestants of the 
church of England are by no means precluded by the Athanasian 
creed, from urging against the Roman catholics the tenet of exclusive 
salvation in theirewn church. In like manner, the tenet imputed 
by Mr. Butler to the established church of Scotland, and to the French 
Huguenot church, amounts to no more, than that salvation is to be 
attained only in the church generally, and not that it is confined to their 
own respective churches. The allasion to the church of England in par- 
ticular is most disingenuous, because the mémbers of that church are 
known most earnestly to disclaim the doctrine of exclusive salvation. 

‘« The argument here insisted upon is, therefore, complete in 
itself. It wants no adventitious aid. The protestant establishments 
of this country must be maintained. No concessions, therefore 
must be made to the Roman catholics, which are incompatible wit) 
the security of those establishments. But Roman catholics hold a 
tenet which necessarily renders them hostile to all protestant establish- 
ments. The acquisition by them of political power, in this country, 
which is the precise object of their claims, would, therefore, endanger 
our protestant establishment: ergo, to concede their claims would 
be at variance with the postulatum,—that ‘ the protestant establish- 
ments of this country must be maintained,’ ” 


This is a strong argument, and well put. The author pro- 
ceeds to animadvert upon the weakness and inefficiency of some 
of the substitutes provided for those solid securities of our an- 
cestors, which it is now proposed to abolish. . 


‘* The proposed securities, exclusively of some artificiai and very 
inefhcient guards against papal supremacy, are two-fold. — First, they 
consist of solemn promises, upon oath, not to use the power entrusted 
tothem, ‘ to overthrow or disturb the present church establishment 
of the united kingdom.’ But can any thing be more absurd than 
to rely on the eugagements of men, however solemn, when at 
direct variance with their principles. Roman catholics hold a tenet 
which makes it their duty, if they have the power, to overthrow the 
church es.ablishment of the united kingdom. Should they ever 
have the power of affecting such overthrow, the above tenet 
would of course become a principle of action. Their promises not 
to act upon this principle would then, like the cords with which 
Sampson was bound, be ‘ as flax that was burned with fire.’ 

‘€ To supply as it were the deficiency, or rather the utter insuf- 
hcieniy, of the promise upon oath proposed to be required of Roman 
catholics, recourse is had to declarations, purportipg to amount to 4 
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disclaimer or renunciation of the obnoxious article of their faith. 
But these declarations are themselves remarkably deficient, and, in 
some respects, obviously evasory. Of their evasory natures two no- 
table instances may be adduced. ‘The proposed declaration states, 
that it is not an article of the Roman catholic faith, ‘ that the pope 
is infallible ;’ well-informed protestants, however, do not allege 
that this tenet is an article of the catholic faith. But they do not allege 
it to be an article of that faith that the church is infallible. Why do not 
the framers of declarations, by way of security, introduce a disclaimer 
of this article; In like manner the Roman catholics are called upon 
to disclaim with abhorrence the principle that faith is not to be kept 
with heretics. But it is not “pretended, that the Romish church 
ever hold, that faith was not to be kept with heretics in any case what- 
ever, The true doctrine of that church in this repect is, that ‘ faith is 
not to be kept with heretics to the prejudice of the church!* Why do 
not the framers of declarations p tthe disclaimer into this form? Are 
they fearful of placing insurmountable obstacles in the way of their 
favourite object —‘ catholic emancipation ?’ So much for the evasory 
nature of the declarations required of the Roman catholics.” 


There is no doubt that the framers of this unconstitutional 
bill, (for it is repugnant to every principle of the existing con- 
stitution,) are afraid of fairly meeting the difficulties and the 
objections, which press upon them from every side. And 
therefore it is that they elude all argument on the subject. 


« But it is said, nothing is to be apprehended from the Roman 
catholics, because they have, for a long time, proved themselves peace- 
able and loyal subjects. Is it then possible to forget how many of 
them have, in Ireland, manifested a quite contrary character. What 
multitudes of them, under the influence of their Priests, have engaged 
in open rebellion, and violated the most sacred oaths of allegiance. Is 
it possible to forget the contumacieus disposition manifested by the 
whole body, in open contempt of the convention-act,} or the existence 
of a party among them, at this day, who are bent upon the complete 
separation of Ireland from England ? But, supposing them to have 
been uniformly loyal and peaceable, the question, whether they may be 
safely admitted to power, depends not so much upon their personal 
character and disposition, which may vary with times and circum- 
stances, as upon their actual principles. Their quiet acquiescence 
in the laws, which exclude them from power, (were they entitled to 
urge such a plea in their favour,) would, therefore, afford no pledge 
whatever for their conduct, when such exclusion should be removed, 
Nay, they may themselves be wholly incompetent to judge how they 


“© * See’ The Claims of the Roman Catholics considered,’ &c. 


page 135. i149.” 
‘“* + See the 4th chapter of ‘ The Claims of the Roman Catholics 
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would behave, under such change of circumstances. ‘The acquisition 
of power enlarges the view s of men in a manner of which they them- 
selves can have no previous conception ; and, in the contemplation of 
the conduct which such an seu would probably stimulate the 
Roman cxtholics to pursue, they would, perbaps, be ready to say with 
Flazael, ‘ What, is thy servant a dog, that he should do this great 
thing!’ Principles are the natural source of human action, affording 
the only safe ruie of Saleh, * what would be the probable conduct of 
men in any given case ; and, when professed by large bodjes of men, 
they invariably prevail over all other impulses whatsoever .The prin- 
ciple that neee is no salvation cu af ¢ le Romish ¢ "hUTE A, is fixed upon 
the Roman Catholies ; and this principle will ever compel them, from 
a sens se of duty, ai a feeling of humanity. two of the noblest moiives 
by which man can be aciuaied, to desire the overthrow of all protestant 
establishments. 





We have something more to argue from, than the mere 
probability of what the papists would do when possessed of 
ecanse we know what they have done when they had 
power. We have not forgotten the fires in Smithfield; the 
gunpowder plot; the repeal of the act by which protestant 
property was secured in Ireland; and that, too, after the revo- 
lution; and the recent rebellions in that country. We have, 
therefore, both experience and reason to strengthen our objec- 


a 
J 
i 


tions to 4 measure, fraught with temerity, and big with destruc- 
tion. 





- . , ° 7 fa) 

The Tour of Dr. Syntaa iN SedTCh OF the Picture — e535 a Poem. 
Large 8vo. pp. sk i. With thirty coloured piates. R. Ac- 
kermann, Strand, 


Tuts ts one of the most curious and entertaining productions 
which has fallen under our notice, in the whole course of our 
literary labours. But the respectable bard, on the efforts of 
whose muse the acutest ebserver will fail to descry any sym- 
toms of * de aying strength,’ has given an account of its 


origin and progress, at once so artless, so candid, and so in- 
teresting, that, in Justice to him, we shall extract it. 


** The following poem, if it may be allowed to deserve the name, 
was written under circumstances whose peculiarity may be thought 
to justify a comniunication of them. T undertook to give metrical 
illustrations of the priats with which Mr. Ackermann decorated the 
Poetical Magazine, a work published by bim 13 month'y numbers, 
for the reception of original compositions. Many of those engrave 
ings were miscellaneous, und those, which were, indeed the far 
greater part of them, whose description was submitted to such a muse 
as Mine, represented views of interesting objects and beautiful 














scenery, Of were occasional decorations appropriate to the work. 
These designs alone, to which this volume is so greatly indebted, I 
was informed, would follow in a series, and it was proposed to me 
to shape outa story from them. Anetching, or a drawing, was 
accordingly sent to me every month, and I composed a certain pro- 
portion of paper in verse, in which, of course, the subject of the 
design was included; the rest depended upon wh lat My imagination 
could furnish. WI he n the first print was sent tome, L did not know 
what would be the subject of the second; and in this manner, in a 
great measure, the artist continued designing, and I continued writ- 
ing, every month, for two years, ‘till a work, confaining near ten 


thousand lines, was produced; the artist and the writer having no 
personal communication with, or knowledge of, each other. ‘This 
vast collection of verses, however, appeared to advance the purposes 


of the magazine, in which they grew into such an unexpecied accu- 
mulation. Mr. ACKERMANN was satisfied with my service, and I 
was satisfied with his remuneration of it. I felt no parental fond- 
ness for the work, though it was written at that very advanced period 
of life, when we are apt to attach importance to any little unexpected 
exertion of decaying strength. It would have been thought of no 
more by me;—but Mr. Ackermann has his reasons for risquing a 
republication of it in its present form; and I now feel more than 
common solicitude that it should answ his expectations. My own 
vanity has a very small share in my wishes for its success; and in the 
indulgence of them I can truly declare, that I am _ principally actuated 
by the part I take in the interests ef a man, who, in the course of my 
concerns with him, has grown in my esteem and regard. I have, 
therefore, given my best at ‘tention to the correction ef the whole; and 
i have ende ivoured to lessen those detects which naturally arose from 
the irregular and undetermined mode of its composition. The lattle 
of the Looks was an after-thought; and torms the novelty of this 
volume 
Liberius-si 
Dixero quid, si forte jocosius, hoc mihi juris, 
Cum venia dabis, Hor. Lib. i. Sat. iv. 

** T have only to add, thatthough, on a first view of some of the 
prints, it may appear as if the clerical character was treated with 
levity, I am confident in announcing a very opposite impression from 
a perusal of the work.” 





It is common enough to see plates engraved by way of illus- 
tration to a poem, but this is the first time, we apprehend, 
that a poem of any length was ever composed by way of illus- 
tration to plates previously engraved. Many allowances, of 
course, would be made for a work written under clecumabininnes 
so truly disadvantageous, and even embarrassing, where even 
the subject was not left to the author’s choice, but where he 
was pinned down, in a manner, to the whimsical or c: uprici- 
ous imagination of the artist, No-such allowances, however, 
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are called for here; for the poem will bear the test of critical 
examination; and will put the bard in no fear for his cha- 
racter. 

Dr. Syntax is introduced to us, in the first chapter, as an 
unfortunate curate with thirty pounds a year, aud a school in 
the country, ruminating in his arm chair, on his increasing 
expences, ‘and his decreasing resources, and on the means of 
improving the latter so as to make them more adequate to the 
former. Inthe midst of his reverie, his wife-enters the room, 
and seeing him pacing about with an air of exultation, inquires 
the cause, when he tells her that he has just discovered a new 
source of ease and plenty. 


** Oh! tell me,” cried the smiling dame, 
Tell me this golden road to fame ; 
You charm my heart—you quite delight it.’ 


ee 


‘ 


«© T'li make a Tour, and then Ii] write it 
You well know what my pen can do, 
1}l prove it with my pencil too ; 

I'll ride and write, and sketch and print, 
And thus create a real mint ; 

I'll prose it here, [ll verse it there, 

And picturesque it ev'ry where. 

I’}! do what all have done before ; 

I think I shall, and somewhat more. 

** At Doctor Pompous give a look : 

He made his fortune ‘by a book : 

And if my volume does not beat it, 
When I return, I'll fry and eat it. 

Next week the boys will all go home, 
And I shall have a month to come. 


nw 
n 


** My clothes, my cash, my all prepare, 
« Let Ralph jook to the grizzle mare 
¢ } 


Though wond'’ring fools may hei or scoff, 
** By this day fortnight Til be off ; 

And when old time a month has run, 

** Our bus’ness, /ovey, will be done. 

*€ T will in search of fortune roam, 

“ While you enjoy yourself at home,’ 


This notable plan of the doctor, strange as it might have 
appeared to our homely ancestors, experience has proved to be 
perfectly feasible. For though, formerly, men, who wished to 
see the world, travelled to spend money, their more provident 
sons now travel to guin money. The doctor was accordingly 
duly equipped; and, mounting old Grizzle, with his saddle- 
bags under him, he set forward on his tour, in search of the pic- 
turesque. Miany were the adventures he met with in the course 
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of his travels, many the mishaps he’ experienced, and many 
the courtesies he received. But our limits will not allow us 
to accompany him through his journey ; we must, therefore, 
be content to halt with him, here and there, wherever, in short, 
any thing particularly amusing or interesting shall present 
itself, 

Having passed a day at Squire Hearty’s, in Yorkshire, the 
squire, after treating him most hos pitably, presented him with 
twenty pounds, by way of subscription to bite ‘Tour,’ and gave 
him a letter of introduction to a boric nobleman, 
which procured him a most favourable reception, The scene 
exhibited at this nobleman’s seat is worth transcribing. 


_— 


«¢ An hour in pleasant chit-chat past, 
The welcome dinner came at last ; 
And now the hungry Syntax eats, 
Of high ragouts and dainty meats ; 
Nor was the doctor found to shrink, 
Whenever he was asked to drink. 


“My Lorp. 
‘¢ What think you, doctor, of the shew 
«« Of pictures that around you glow ?” 
SYNTAX. 
«« T'll by-and-by enjoy the treat, 
«© But now, my lord, I'd rather eat.” 


«© My Lorn. 

«© What think you of this statue here ? 
‘© Does it not flesh and blood appear ?””’ 

“« SYNTAX. 
I'm sure, my lord, ‘tis very fine, 
«© But I, just now, prefer your wine.” 

Str Joun. 

I wonder you can keep your eye 
From forms that do with nature vie ; 
Nay, in my mind, my reverend friend, 
Nature s best works they far transcend. 
Look at that picture of the graces, 
“© What lovely forms ! what charming faces !" 


¢ 


ce 


ce 


ce 


‘* SYNTAX. 
«€ Their charms, Sir John, I shall discover, 
I have no doubt, when dinner’s over ; 
At present, if to judge I'm able, 
bp finest works are on the table. 
I should prefer the cook, just now, 
To Rulens, or to Gerard Dow.” 
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“* My Lorn. 
I wish to judge, by certain rules, 

‘* The Flemish and Italian schools ; 

‘** And nicely to describe the merits, 

*€ Or beauties which each school inherits.’ 


ce 


c€ 


SYNTAX. 






“* Tho’, in their way, they’re both bewitching, 


«© T now prefer your lordship’s kitchen.” 
‘© The dinner done, the punch appears, 
And many a glass their spirits cheers. 
The festive hours thus pass’d away, 

Till time brought on the closing day. 
The docter talk’d, nor ceas’d his quaffing, 
While all around were sick with laughing. 


«My Lorp. 
** Again the subject I renew, 
And wish you would the pictures view. 


” 


“¢ SYNTAX. 

‘* Toview them now, would be a trouble, 
For, faith ! my lord, my eyes are double.” 

‘© My Lorp. 
‘ ‘To bed then we had best repair— 
I give you to the butler’s care ; 
A sage grave man, who will obey, 
Whate’er your reverence has to say.’ 


** Tam of this good office proud, 

But ’tis the custom of the place, 
From country yeoraan to his grace. 
Whene'er a stranger-guest we see, 

To make him of the cellar free. 

To you the same respect we bear, 
And, therefore, beg to lead you there ; 
Where every noble butt doth claina, 
The honour of a titled name.” 


ae 
t¢ 
se 
ce 
ce 
ce 


ce 


«* The servants now all flock’d around, 
With humble airs and looks profound. 


‘** Lead on,” says Syntax,” I'll not stay, 
‘© But follow where you lead the way.” 


The Butler cried, ‘* You'll understand, 
*¢ Tt is our noble lord’s command, 
** To give this reverend doctor here, 
** A sample of our strongest beer, 
So tap her Grace of Devonshire.” 


«¢é 


‘* At length the potent liquor flows, 
That makes poor man forget his woes. 


The sage grave man appeared, and bow’d— 


| ei 
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** Syntax exclaim’d, ‘‘ Here’s honous’s boast ; 
‘ The a ‘alth of my most noble host— 
And let fair Devon crown the toast.” 


ce 


‘ The cups were cheer'd with loyal song, 
But cups like those ne’er lasted long ; 
And Syntax stammer'd, ‘* Do you see ? 
Now I'm of this fam’d cellar free, 

I wish] might be quickly led, 

I'd enjoy my freedom in a bed.” 

He wish'd but onee, and was obey’d, 

And soon within a bed was laid, 

Where, all the day’s strange bus’ness over, 
He now was leit to sleep and snore.” 


2 


The next morning, our tourist bad his lordship farewell, 
not, however, till he had received a handsome subscription to 
his book, aud a pressing invitation to go to London, and to 
make his lordship’s house his home. Accordingly, when he 
had completed his tour, to London he went to give the finishing 
h: ind to it, and was there kindly received by his noble patron ; 
who, after reading his t¢ ur, allowed him to dedicate it to him, 
and gave him a recommendation to a publisher in Pusornoster- 
Row. The interview between the Doctor and the bookseller 
will form the subject of an Interesting extract. Syntax, with 
his papers under his arm, and fortified with his letter of re- 
commendation, enters the publisher’s shop ; 


“* Go call your master”’ Syntax said, 

To an attendant on the trade, 

‘© Tell him that a D. D. is bere.” 

The iad then alae with a sneer, 

‘To no D. D. will he apppear 5 . 

‘© He would not come for all the knowledge 
«* Of Oxford or of Cambridge college : 

‘* T cannot go, as r ma sinner, 

‘* T dare not interrupt his dinner. 

“© You know not how | should be blam’d"— 
Stamping his foot, Syntax exclaim‘d, 

‘© Apollo and the muses nine ! 

“© Must learning wait while tradesmen dine ?” 
«© They’re common hacks,” replied the boy— 
‘* We never such as these employ : 

‘« I’ve heard their names, but this I know, 
‘They never come into the rew.” 
The master, who had filled his crop, 

In a smart roum behind the shop, 
On hearing a loud angry voice, 

Came forth to know what caus’d the noise ; 
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And left his wife and bottle too, 
To see about this strange to do. 
He was a man whose ample paunch 
Was made of beef, and ham, and haanch ; 
And, when he saw the shrivell’d form 
Of Syntax, he began to storm 
** BoOKSELLER. 

‘« T wish to know, Sir, what you mean, 
‘© By kicking up, Sir, such a scene? 
** And who are you, Sir, and your name, 
And on what errand have you came?” 


c¢ 


“« SYNTAX. 

“* My errand was to bid you look 
«€ With care and candour on this book ; 
** And tell me whether you think fit 
To buy, or print, or publish it ? 
The subject which the work contains 
Is art and nature's fair domains ; 
"Tis form’d the curious to allure ; 
In short, good man, it is a tour ; 
With drawings all from nature made, 
«* And with no common skill display’d. 
Eaeh house, each place, each lake, each tree, 
This hand did draw—these eyes did see.” 


‘* BOOKSELLER. 

** A tour indeed! I've had enough 
“ Of tours, and such like flimsy stuff. 
** What a fool’s-errand your have made 
(I speak the language of the trade) 
To travel all the country o’er, 
And write what has been writ before ! 
We can get tours—don’t make wry faces, 
From those who never saw the places, 
I know a man who has the skill 
To make you books of tours at will ; 
And from his garret in Moorfields 
** Can see what ev'ry couniry yields ; 
“* So, if you plesse, you may retire, 
‘* And throw your book into the fire, 
** You need not grin, my friend, nor vapour ; 
«* YT would not buy it for waste paper !” 
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‘¢ SYNTAX. 
«© Blockhead ! and is it thus you treat 
‘© The men by whom you drink and eat ? 
‘© Do you not know, and must I tell ye, 
‘© ’Tis they fill out your monstrous belly : 
*€ Yes, booby ! from such sculls as mine 
“€ You lap your soup, and drink your wine, 
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‘* Without one single ray of sense 
«* But what relates to pounds and pence. 
‘Thus good and evil form the whole, 
. ‘ Heaven give you wealth, and mea soul ; 
And I would never be an ass 
* For all your gold, with all your brass. 
st v hen bumble author’s come to rue 
(Those very men who pamper you) 
* Y on feel like Jove in all his pride, 
“* With Juno squatting by his side.” 
BOOKSELLER. 
«© How dare you, villain, to defame 
‘« My dearest wife’s unsullied name ? 
*€ Yes, she’s my wife ; ten years ago, 
‘* The parson joined our hands at Bow, 
And she’s the flower of our row. 
‘© As for AJiss Juno, she’s a harlot, 
‘¢ You foul-mouth’d and malicious varlet ! 
‘ A prostitute, who is well known 
‘ To all the rakes about the town ; 
‘ First with a footman off she ran 
And now lives with an alderman,’ 
‘« SYNTAX 
«© Have done, have done ! pray read that lette: 
‘¢ And then, I think, you'll treat me better.” 


ce 


BooKSELLer. 
Sir, had you shewn the letter first, 

«© My very belly should have burst, 
‘© Before I would have said a word, 
‘© Your learned ears shou'd not have heard. 
** But, in this a wherein we live, 
‘* We must forget, Sir, and forgive. 

These little ae will sometimes start, 
‘* From the most friendly gen’rous heart. 
My Lord speaks highly of your merit, 
As of the talents you inherit : 
He writes himself supremely well ; 
‘¢ His works are charming,—for they sel} 
I pray you take a glass of wine ; 
Perhaps, Sir, you ‘have yet to dine 
We now, I fear, have nothing hot,— 
My dear, put somethin g in the pot 
‘Twill soon be done : or tell our Nan, 
To toss a cutlet in the pan. 
His Lordship here expressly says, 
** Your work transcends his utmost praise ; 
‘* Desires the printing may commence, 
‘© And he'll be bound for the expence, 


© 


«¢ 


«ce 


«¢ 
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‘© The book will sell, I have nodoubt ; 
*€ T'll spare no pains to ine it out. 
‘ A work like this must not be stinted, 
‘* ‘Two thousand copies shall be printed 
** And if you please - 

« Syntax 

** T cannot ay ; 

« We'll talk of this another da: 
«| When | caine out, I gave my word, 


‘¢ To take my dinner vith iny Lord.’ 


“~ 





‘© BOOKSELLER. 
** Perliaps some other time you'll come, 
‘© When my good Lord may dine from bome 
‘© Tt will be kind, indeed, to share, 
** Quite as a friend, our humble fare 
** In the mean time, J ou may command, 


‘© In ev'ry sense, my heart and hand. 


i ee ae en te : 

Chus, (such are this world’s odds and ends, 
it i ee » ot > , me. y. Yr 
iho’ foes they met—ihey parted friends ! 


There is a great — wid human nature in this scene ; and, 
indeed, throughout the book, the author sufficiently proves, that 
he has made Maw the “pri cipal object of his stady. ‘The 
Lord’s letter had such an effect on the trader in literature, that 
he waited on the Doctor, the next day, and offered him three 
hundred pounds for that book aged a few heurs before, he 
had rejected as waste paper. With this sum, a little fortune to 
Syntax, he returned home, and ch seced | his wife with the ac- 
count of his success. He soon after receives, from a country 
gentleman, whom he had visited on his tour, a presentation to 
a living of three hundred a year, in Cumberland, which sets 
his heart at ease, and closes the interesting narrative of his life 
and adventures. 

As our readers must have perceived, the poem is replete 
with shrewd and sensible remarks on men and manners ; and 
we lament that our limits will not allow us to extract the 
account which Syntax gives of his own birth, education, and 
pursuits, to his noble patron ; it is a masterly delineation, and 
cannot be read without interest. Numerous as our extracts 
have been, we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of laying 
one other passage before our readers, taken from the Doctor's 
reflections, on his return from one of the theatres in the me- 
tropolis. 

‘* T’ve seen a play,” he mutt'ring said ; 
‘Twas Shakespeare's --but in masquerade. 
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“¢ I've seen a farce, I scarce know what, 

‘¢ "Twas only fit to be forgot. 

** T’ve seen acritic, and have heard, 

‘¢ The string of nonsense he preferr'd 

«« Heav'n bless me! where has learning fled ? 
“© Where has she hid her sacred head ? 

‘* QO! how degraded is she grown, 

‘€ To spawn such boobies on the town. 

“« The sterling gold is seen no more, 

‘« In vain we seek the genuine ore : 

“© Some mixture doth its worth debase, 

«© Some wire-drawn nonsense takes its place 
“© How few consume the midnight oil ! 

‘* How few in learning’s labour toil ! 

“* Content, as they incurious stray, 

‘* Thro’ Life’s unprofitable day, 

‘¢ With straws that on the surface flow, 

«© Nor look for pearls that live below ; 

‘© Pare not the hidden depths explore, 

«« But gather sea-weed on the shore !”’ 





























These are just reflections, and strictly applicable to the great 
herd of modern play-wrights, who, we suspect, think learning 
an useless incumbrance. ‘The following character of GARRICK 4 
shews the author to be a pupil of the OLD ScHooL; it is evi- 
dently drawn by one who knew the English Roscius well. 











«© There was a period when the stage, 
Was thought to dignify the age ; 
‘© When le: irned men were seen to sit, 
** Upon the benches of the pit ; 
‘© When, to his art and nature true, 
‘© Garrick his various pictures drew ; 
«© While ev'ry passion, ev'ry thought, 
‘* He to perfection fully wrought, 
«« By nature’s self supremely taught ; 
** Hedid her very semblance bear, 
‘¢ And look’d as she herself were there : 
“¢ Whether Lear’s kingly form he wore, 
‘¢ With age and sorrow cover'd o'er : 
«© Or Romeo's am’rous flame possess'd, 
«© That torture of the human breast ; 
“© Or gay Lothario’s glowing pride, 
«© In conquest o’er his rival’s bride ; 
«© Or when, with fell ambition warm, 
‘© In Macheth’s or in Gloster’s form. 
‘© He gave each passion to the eye, 
‘* In all its fine variety 

The words he did not loudly quote, 
But acted ev’n as Shakespeare wrote. 
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‘** Nor was he less, (for he could range 
*« In ev'ry wayward, busy, change, 
** Known in the field of scenic art,— 
*¢ The true camelion of the heart,) 
‘© When he assum 'd the merry glee, 
** Of laughter-loving comedy. 
** In Ranger's tricks, or when he strove 
*€ In Benedick to hide his love ; 
“© When be in Drugget’s doublet shone, 
“ Or Brute’s rade ribaldry put on ; 
“© When he the jealous Kitely play'd ; 
** When the same passion he essay’d 
© In Felix; with what truth and force, 
“* He urg’d that passion’s diff rent course ; 
*¢ Work’d up its features all anew, 
** But still he was to nature true ! 
‘* Nay, ev’n in Farce he could awake 
** ‘The fun that made the gall’ries shake. 
‘* The heart he cheated of its woe. 
‘© And made the poignant tear to flow : 
** Lit up a joy in every eye, 
*€ Or drown’d the soul in agony. 
‘* He ever was to nature true ; 
** By no false arts did ie subdue 
«* ‘Th’ attentive mind, the list’ning ear ; 
“* To all the drama’s vast career, 
‘* He ne'er outstepp'd th’ unerring rule, 
«* ‘Which he had learn’d in nature’s school. 
‘© In ey'ry part he did excel ; 
** He aim'd at all, and all was-well. 
“«* In those good times, none went to see 
<* The mere effect of scenery, 
** The constant laugh,-the fore’d grimace, 
‘* The vile distortions of the face. 
** In those good times, none went to see 
‘* Pierrots and clowns in comedy ; 
** Men sought perfection to discern, 
** And learned critics went to learn.” 
Alas! tempora mutantur, and, the public may truly add, et 
nos mutamur in illis! When men, who deserve to be hissed 
from the stage for their wietched degradation of human nature, 
are hailed with applause for their buffoonery, no wonder that 
merit is rare, and folly triumphant. This chapter contains 
many: other judicious remarks on the stage, but’ we have 
already exceeded our limits, and must, therefore, take our 
leave of the author, in the earnest hope, that we shall meet 
him again, and with renovated strength and spirits, on the 
mount of Parnassus, or in the groves of Academus. 

















A Letter to her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, on the 
Nature and Extent of her Acquittal, and on the Object “of her 
late Appeal to the Public ; together with an Appendix of Ori- 
gimal Documents. By Aristides, 8vo. Pp. 74, 4s. Glendin- 
ning. 1813. ° 


Tue resolution which we have formed (and which, after the 
present month, we shall unremittingly pursue) to examine, 
with a critical eye, the whole of the evidence produced, both 
on the part of the accusers, and on that of the accused, in 
the course of that extraordinary investigation, to which this 
letter professedly refers, would preclude the necessity of enter- 
ing intoa minute investigation of the contents of the tract 
before us; even had not the author rendered such an inves- 
tigation superfluous, by carefully abstaining from every thing 
like argument or proof, in the observations which he- has 
thought proper to submit to the public. . Indeed, his sole 
object, as far as the same can be collected from his pages, 
appears to be the exculpation of the Prince, from a charge 
which has never been preferred against him, and the condem- 
vation of the Princess in the teeth of evidence, waich con- 
futes every accusation to which she has been subjected. 

The author has even the assurance te assert, in his “ adver- 
tisement,” that the evidence of Sir John and Lady Douglas, 
ought not to have been discredited by the commissioners, 
and that it was confirmed in many different ways, and on 
many different points; all which those who have attentively 
read the authenticated documents know to be false. Again, 
he has the audacity, not enly to dispute, but to deny, the 
innocence of the Princess, for if, in the following passage, 
he do not mean thus, he is, to us at least, unintelligible. 


** The Princess was supposed innocent, but their dragging the case 
before the public eye, and publishing what they misnamed justifi- 
catory documents, have completely turned the scale, and left the fact 
worse than equivocal,” 


Nearly the whole nation will concur in giving the lie to this 
assertion. At the beginning of his letter, the writer advances 
a position, the tendency of which he little suspects. 


The privacy of retirement is unknown to royalty, and neither 
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the virtues nor the vices of princes, can escape observation, or fai} 
to excite ‘ a praise too warm, or censure too severe.’ This is a tribute 
which sovereigns pay and owe,” (rather owe and pay, as the debt 
surely must precede the payment) “to all their subjects. The 
appearance of the sun is noticed by all, and in iike manner, the 
actions of princes; therefore it is, \.sdam, that persons in your 
exalted sphere are bound io, not only tie practice of virtues, but also 
to exhibit the appearance of them, more strongly than thgse in the 
humbler walks of Ife.” 











Admitting; as we do, 
but wonder at the ux 


1e¢ position here laid 7own, we cannot 


il 
effable stupidity of a writer, who is not 
aware of its ¢pplicability to objects to which he must unques- 
tionably ucver har ve intended to apply it, and its application to 
which, would «holly — it the obvious end of his publication. 

Advertiag io the separation between the Prince and Prin- 
cess, lie observes nad it proceeded entirely from ‘* the want 
of a cong eniality of dis position between you and your royal 
concert,’ —-the very ground of divorce sanctioned ‘by Robes- 
pierre of the national convention—Inc: mpatibilité d’humeur. 
It could not have been more correctly translated. But mark, 
reader, what follows—*“ you had not lost the affections of your 
royal consort, because your Royal Highness” (if I mistake not) 
“© never possessed them, and this too, was your own case.” ‘The 
only intelligible part of this sentence, is the curious assertion, 
that when the Prince vowed to love and cherish his wife, till 
death, vowed it at the altar too, and called upon heaven to 
attest his sincerity; he vowed to do what he never had done, 
and never could do. And this is the Prince’s apologist, for- 
sooth! A grosser libel on his Royal Highness could scarcely 
have been uttered. 

The next accusation which this man prefers against the 
Princess, is that of “ attempting to fix on the Prince the dark 
and indelible stain of subornation of perjury.” Now it is neto- 
rious, that no such attempt has been made by the Princess ; 
and that the principle defenders of her innocence, among 
whom we are proud to class ourselves, .never uttered] an 
insinuation, nor harboured a thought jnjurious to the honour 
aud justice of the Prince, on the subject of this inquiry. 
The Princess, in her letter, indeed, did notice the machina- 
tions of suborned traducers; but she never intimated that 
those traducers had been suborned by the Prince; and, cer- 
tainiy, no one who knew the honourable mind of his Royal 
Highness, and who must, consequently, know, that it would 
shrink with horror from the base idea of encouraging false 
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accusations againsta female, that female his wife too, could 
ever, for a moment, entertain so injurious a thought. Yet, 
her traducers migit be suborned by oon who, ignorant of 
his character, and jadging of his feelings by their own, might 
think to recommend themselves to his notice, by so foul &nd 
infamous 4 proce edin: r 

The assurance of this writer extends still further; for he 
does not blush to assert, that “ Lady Jersey could have given 
evidence, and would have done so, if it had been agreeable to 
his Royal Highness to warrant a solemn investigation Inte the 
conduct of your Royal Highness.” ‘To be sure, it is rather awk- 
ward to introduce Lia idy Jersey after his virtuous admonition te 
princes ! A pretty disinte rested witness truly, this said dowager, 
whom the writer himself, in his “ advertisement,” de sigiates 
as one, ** who was for some time the most far aareil of all the 
Priacess’s ladies.’ Were the task either pleasing or prudent, 
it would be an easy matter to oppose this writer to himself, and 
to prove, that his arguments are at variance with his leading 
positions, whenever he condescends to make the latter intelli- 
gible. 

The desultory remarks upon the evidence adduced before 
the commissioners, are at once superficial and false. But it 
would be an anticipation of our own comments on that evidence 
to confute them here. As to the connection which the Prin- 
cess Is censured for having formed with a democratic party in 
this country, though none can lament it more than we do, yet, 
surelv, it is the hei; ght of injustice to report it as a matter of 
choice, whereas, in point of fact, it was a matter of necessity. 
And, indeed, this silly reasoner confess es, that if she had 
not been defended by them, nobody would have undertaken her 
defence. Though this be not true, and, for the honour of 
the country, God forbid it should be! yet, the admission 
affords the best possible excuse for the very conduct which he 
condemns. If the Princess had applied to these persons, or, 
to speak more correcily, if she had met their advances, in the 
first instance, she would have been fairly liable to attack for so 
doing. It is, however, well known, this was not the case, but 
that she first applied to her constitutional advisers, who refused 
to give her advice, and even returned ber letters unopened. 

The declamation about the unnatural wish of the Princess to 
interrupt the education of her daughter, by desiring to see her 
often, is too ridiculous for serious notice, and, indeed, the whole 
tract is almost below criticism. The most valuable part of it 
is the appendix, which contains documents proper to be bound 
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up with the authentic investigation, though one or two of them 
may be found in that publication. Whenever the author feels 
disposed to resume his pen, ona similar subject, we advise 
him to change his name, by the substitution of Thersites for 
Aristides; for he certainly bears a much stronger resemblance 
toa prattling parasite, than to 2 che ampion of impartial justice. 








A Sermon, preached at Christ Church, Surrey, on Sunday, a rl 
4, 1813. By (the Reveren:d) Thomas Gilhank Ackla nd. A. mB. 
of Si. John’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant- Master of 
the Charter-house.School. 4to. Pp. 22. Rivingtons. 1813. 


From the well-known text ** WE PREACH NOT OURSELVES, 
BuT Curist Jesus THE Lorp,”’ Mr. Ackland, in a maiden 
disccutse, (for such we understand it to be) defined his notions 
of the nature of the ministerial character ; of the authority on 
which it is founded, and of the duties which they who hold 
have to perform. We know no text, in the New Testament, 
which atiords a greater scope to the talents of a preacher, and 
few which call for a display of greater knowledge, or of more 
correct judgment. We well remember bearing an admirable 
sermon on this text from one of the best preachers, and 
soundest divines, of the age, the present Dean of Canterbury ; 
and the impression which it left on our mind has, possibly, 
rendered us fastidious, if not unreasonable in our expectations, 
of discourses on the same parent With these prepossessions, 
however, we have read Mr. Ackland’s sermon with pleasure ; 
and are happy to see a young divine entertain and promulgate 
such correct views of the sacred character, with which he has 
been lawfully invested, as are to be found in this discourse. On 
the subject of ordination, or rather ‘ On the Institution of the 
Pastoral Office,” he thus explains himself. 


<¢*« No man’ says Saint Paul, ‘ taketh this honour to himself, but 
he that is called of God, as was Aaron.’ Religion is no more to be 
handled by all men who profess it, than are the laws to be dispensed 
by all who obey him. The advancement of God's glory, and the 
good of his church, may, indeed, and should, be the care of every 
true christian ; but to ‘* labour in words and doctrine,” to ‘ do the 
‘“work of an evangelist,” belongs solely to those who have been 
duly authorised and set apart for that purpose. The apostles had 
power given to them over al} diseases and evil spirits: but when the 
seven sons of Sceva arrogantly took upon themselves to exercise the 
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evil spirit, saying—-** We adjure thee by Jesus, whom Pau! preacheth" 
—they were instantly confounded in their impious attempt; for we 
read that‘ the evil spirit leapt on them, and overcame them,’ and 
cried out—‘ Jesus] know, and Paul I know; but who are ye ?” 
Their commands, though issued in the name of Jesus, were not 
authentic, because their author ity was from themselves; they raised 
the spirit, but could not cast it out. 


ee 


So hath there been, throughout all ages, a spiritual pride and self- 

odiieias y, which has so far infatuated some men, as to have made 
them presumptuous in holy things. ‘here have been those who, 
setting at nought the regular and established orders of the ministry, 
would admit of no partition wall between the courts of the people 
and the priesis; no exclusive right of entrance within the veil of the 
temple ; but would permit all men, without distinction to set them- 
selves up as arbitrators of Copscience, as expounders of scripture, 
and ‘ stewards of the imysteries of God.’ But, God be thanked ! 
we are not compelled to follow sucii ‘blind guides.” When Christ 
ascended into heaven, he left not himself without wi » ess on earth : 
he sent his apostles, as his father sent him; and, as his Jast legacy, 
prayed to the father to ‘ sanctify them through lis truth,’ that they 
might be separated to his tninistry, and be faithful dispensers of bis 
doctrine. After his exampie, the disciples, having met together soon 
after his ascension, to appoint an apostle in the place of Judas Iscariot, 
first offered up prayers for divine guidance and direction, and then 
selected Matthias. The apostles, soon after, took from the disciples 
seven persons, to assist and co-operate with them in their arduous 
work : these they named Dedcons; and committed to them authority 
by the imposition of hands. We read in the acts of the apostles that 
Paul and Barnabas ‘ ordained elders in every church :’ from which 
words we understand a regular and formal appointment. Again, in 
the case of Timothy, he was received into the ministry by ‘the 
jaying on of the hands of the presbytery.’ Suint Paul also gives 
hin particular directions concerning the ordination of others: he 
charges him to ‘ lay hands suddenly on no man ;’ and on another 
oceasiov he adds this precept, which clearly points at the intended 
regular succession of ministers in Christ's c hurch : * the things that 
thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou 
to faithful men, who shall be > able to teac!, others also.’ 

‘“ If from scripture we go to the writings of the apostolical fathers, 
we shall find the clearest “proof of the continuance of the office and 
authority of ministers in their times. There was, therefore, an 
order of clergy in the days immediately after the apostles ; and of its 
existence in following ages no doubt has ever been entertained ; it is 
fully proved, not only by christian writers themselves, but by a variety 
of laws, made at different periods, concerning the clergy. And thus 
we trace a regular and continued establishment of persons, to whom 
were committed the oracles of God; who were invested with 
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anthority to instruct the congregations entrusted to their care; and 
to maintaie the unity of faithin the oond of peace.* 

« The s:me commission is yei comtinned in the church of God ; and 
from the saine divine source the ministers of the gospel do still derive 


their appointment.” 


This is a topic which cannot be too stronziy, nor too fre- 
quently, enforced on the minds of the pecple, at a time when 
schismatics muitipiy »devond all precedeat, and when self- 
elected preachers, inflated with vanity, anc puffed up with 
ignorance, spread themseives over the ‘and, io mislead and 
bewilder the uninformed multituie, te the degradation of reli- 
gion, 2nd to the disgrace of our national character. When we 
consider, too, that those unhalicved and most mischievous 
teachers, have lately, through the /iberai spirit of this age of 
religious " indifference, received a kind of te sishative sanction, 
and an acknowledged cher. icter, it becomes more + ratlv ely 
necessary to open the eyes of the pe eople to the delusions 
which are practised upon them, and to explain to them the 
true origin and nature of the ministerial functions and cha- 
racter. 

“ Thus then,” says the preacher, on summing up this head of his 
argument, ‘‘ although the ministers af the gospel be no longer gifted 
with supernatural pow ers, yet co they derive their av thority imme- 
diately from God, and are oy him supported and assisted in their 
spiritual Javoars. The vine, which God's right hand hath planted, 
is still watered with the dew of his blessing. ‘The faithful labourers 
in his vineyard are still enriched with a full measure of his grace ; 
directed by his wisdom; upkeld by his power; animated by his 
love; and sanctified by his holy spirit.—‘** Behold’—said our blessed 
lord himself, when he sent forth his disciples to preach and promulgate 
his gospel,—‘ behold, 1am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.’ ” | 


The great duties attached to the pastoral office constitute 
the next branch of the preacher’s enquiry. ‘These are briefly 
explained, and with as much accuracy as can be reasonably 
expected, witbin the circumscribed limits of a single sermon. 
The last part for his consideration is, the doctrine which it is 
the duty of the minister to preach,—‘* We are to preach 
Curist Jesus THE Lorp.” There is, in this part of his 
discourse, an unguarded expression, which must, we think, 


have esc aped his attention. ‘ Whatever some men .may 
assert to the contrary, morality, be it remembered, is the essence 
of Av religion.’ If such were truly the case, wherex ver 








* Bishop of Lincoln's exposition of the 23d article of Religion. 
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morality existed, there would true religion be found. An im- 
moral man cannot, we know, be considered as a religious man, 
but does it necessarily follow that every moral man is a religious 
man? Certainly not; for among pegans, infidels, and jews, 
many strictly moral characters may undoubted ly be found. 
Religion is the only legitimate source of morai Y3 —in other 
words, scripture- morality i is the only morality that is efficacious, 
or that will stand the test of investigation. The fact is, that 
Mr. Ackland had, in his mind, the much perverted doctrine of 
faith without works, and meant only to insist on the necessity 
of good works, or a moral life, as the evidence of a true and 
lively faith. This will appear from the succeeding passage, 
which we shall extract. The expression, however,, which we 
have noted, is both unguarded and indefensible. 


* A bad man cannot be a good Christian. ‘Think not,’ said our 
Saviou: himself, ‘that | am come to destroy the law or the prephets ; 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” Again,—‘ Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord! Lord !'—that is, not every one that out- 
evardly professes to be my disciple, —‘ shall enter into the kingdom of 
bieaven; but he that doeth the will of my father which is in Hea- 
ven.’ It is, indeed, a most fatal error to suppose that faith, unsnp- 
ported by works, is suffi ient to Salvation, ‘ What doth it profit, my 
brethren,’ e the ApOs stle, ‘ though a man say he hath faith, and hath 
not works? Can faith save him? Yea, a man may say,—Thou hast 
faith, and J nar works: shew me thy faith witbout thy works, and 
I will shew thee my faith 4y my works.—For,’ he emphatically con- 
cludes, ‘ as the body, without the spirit, is dead ; so faith, without 
works, is dead also.’ ” ; 


In explaining the duty of Christian hearers to their minis- 
ters, Mr. Ackland, fearful, no doubt, of shocking . the liberal 
spirit, already noticed as unhappily too prevalent in the pre- 
sent day, begins with this naked and broad proposition, “ All 
men have an inherent right to judge for themselves in matters of 
religion.’ We do not rightly understand what is meant by 2 
inherent; we know very well what an inherent propensity is, ie 
an inherent right conve ‘ys to our minds, at least, no precise or 
definite idea. We rather think it m: ty be laid down, as an in- 
controvertible position, that no righé can exist without a cor- 
responding duly ; and, we conceive, that the time of a christian 
ininister may be spent, with more advantage to himself, and 
with more profit to his hearers, in the inculcation of positive 
duties, than in the assertion of at most questionable rights. lt 
does not, by any means, follow, that, because nu men have any 
right te controul the judgment of others, by compulsory means, 
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in matters of religion, that all men have an inherent right to 
judge for themselves on such matters. We much wish, that 
‘instead of quoting a passage fio m Jortin, in supposed confirma- 
tion of this pretended right, he had strengthenes lis position 
by the appropriate authority of scripture. Has not God 
pointed out the duties of a christian, in plain. and intelligible 
language ? Has he not prescribed the condisious ca which 
alone man can inherit eternal life? Has he not issued his 
commands, and denounced a dreadful punishment on the 
disobedient ? It may, possibly, be answered, that all this is true, 
but that still man has a right to disobey him, subject to the 
punishment denounced. But the circumstance of the free 
agency of man involves no such right; it only gives the power 
of action, and leaves the freedom of choice. An inherent 
right, in matters of religion, can only proceed from the author 
of our being; and surely to contend that he would give to his 
creatures a right to disobey his own commands, would be a 
gross absurdity, to say nothing of its impiety. 


« But,” pursues the preacher, “ undoubted as this right is, let it, 
however, be exercised with calmness, with consideration, with mo- 
desty, with discretion.” 


Now really this mode of enforcing a duty, under the pretext 
of regulating the exercising of a right, is not the most eligible 
that could be adopted ; it is leaving it, as it were, to the option 
of men, whether they shall discharge such duty or not. ‘* Par- 
ticularly,” he continues, “in this favoured country, where free- 
dom of religious opinion is not tolerated merely, but cherished 
and protected also; and where every man }s at liberty” (in 
other words, has “ an imherent right’) “te worship God in his 
own way, and after his own manner, as_ his coiscience” (not the 
word of God,) * shal! tell him is most becoming, and most 
acceptable to his Maker.” It is a left-handed kind of compli- 
ment to this favoured country, to proclaim to the world, that it 
not merely tolerates, but cherishes and protects ScuisM, which 
apostolical authority has pronounced to be a sin; but, as un- 
happily, and we confess it with sorrow, it is the language of 
truth, it comes, though not in the right shape, nor with a pro- 
per application, with propriety, froma christian minister. But, 
having told his hearers that they have an inherent right to judge 
for themselves, and to make their consciences the rule of’ their 
actions, in matters of religion, and thus having furnished them 
with a strong position, he attempts to drive them from it, by 
deprecating the opposition of reason to divine revelation; and 
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calis upon them for an implicit acquiescence and belief in the 
word of God, though in things above their comprehension. His 
exhortation is correct, though it be difficult to reccncile it with 
his previous admissions. Indeed, this part is by much the 
weakest in the whole sermon ; with the concluding passage of 
which we shall close this article. 


‘The worthy minister of Christ will ‘ in all things shew himself a 
pattern of good works,’ in order to the more effectually promoting 
them in others. He will remember that ‘ the manifestation of the spirit 
is given to him to profit withal ;’ and, remembering this, he will not 
square his instructions by the fancies or opinions, the passions or pre- 
judices, of his lYearers; but by what he honestly conceives to be 
their real wants. He will be ‘ instant in season, and out of season,’ to 
assert the bigh importance, the indispensable necessity of divine revela- 
tion ; and wiil labour to uphold the prerogatives of true Christian faith; 
maintaining, at the same time, the absoiute necessity of proving that 
faith by works. He will be zealous in the support of every constituted 
civil authority ; well knowing that ‘ there is no power, but of God ; 
that the powers which be, are ordained of God :’ he will, therefore 
fearlessly repress the turbulent, reprove the factious, and will be “o 
first to teach, and topractise, cbedience to the government in all thing: 
lawful. He will ‘ render unto all their dues ; tribute, to whom tri- 
bute is due ; custom, to whom custom ; fear, to whom fear ; hosour, 
to whom honorr.’ 

‘«< As a public discourser, he will neither rise to an inordinate vehe» 
mence of expression, on the one hand, nor sink into mere careless 
recitation, on the other. In handling the divine doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, he will be suitably, not extravagantly, piously, not presum- 
tuously, exalted; and will know and feel that his sacred theme may 
be equally disgraced by turgid declamation and by vapid insipidity. 
His language will be, what every christian preacher’s ought to be— 

chaste yet animated ; mild, yet resolute ; ; simple, yet dignified. He 
will ‘ speak boldly, as he ought to speak,’ whether it be fashionable, 
or unfashionable ; whether it be safe or dangerous. With a spirit of 
perfect charity and tolerance for all sects and Cenominations of Chris- 
tians whatsoever,—-yet, as a minister of our reformed Estallished 
Church, he wili manfully stand forward on all occasions, to uphold it, 
pure and perfect, in all its parts ; to assert its just authority ; to pre- 
serve its due security ; and to repel every attack which may be made 
upon it, secret or open, from without or from w ithin: ever prepared 
to shew that there is not one of its tenets which does not rest upon 
solid scriptural grounds ; that, in fact, 7¢ hath God for its author and 
builder ; Jesus Christ himself being the head corner-stone. 

<¢ And hence, impressed with a firm conviction of its divine original 
and intrinsic excellence, the Christian minister will inculcate a de- 
cent and strict observance of.all the rites and ordinances of the church : 
more especially of that most sacred one, which we are this day about 
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to celebrate ;-—-the holy Communion of the ody and lLlood uf Christ : 
‘to be by us received in remembrance of his meritorivs Cross and 
Passion ; whereby alone we obtained remission of our sins, and are 
made partakers of the kingdom of heaven.’ He will urge a frequent 
attendance at this sacred feast, as being the sure means of ‘ strengths 
ening and refreshing our souls,’ and one of the best methods of evin- 
cing gratitude to our Redeemer, by paying obedience to his last com- 
mand,—This do, in remembrance of me. 

«Tt ts thus-that the minister of Christ will in all things ‘ walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith he is called :’ he will in the strict- 
est sense of the expression, do his duty. And he will do it, not for the 
sake of secular fame, or worldly lucre ; but for the sake of a good 
conscience ; for the sake of God’s glory and honour ; for the sake of 
his hearers, and of his own everlasting welfare. 

Finally,—he will respect the good opinion of his hearers; but he 
will not be too solicitous about it. He will study, in the first place, 
c please him, whose servant ne is, and whose religion he has been called 
to promote. For, to use again the language of a late prelate,—* We 
presume to be something more than orators or philosophers ; plausible 
and artificial discourses, who have nothing in view but their own cre- 
dit and interest : we bave a character to sustain, of greater di 
of Jess ostentation.’ For we preach not ourselves, but Ch 
the Lord.” | 


bity, but 
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On the extensive Responstlility to which British Ship-owners are at 
present liable. 


To promote and encourage the increase of British shipping has ever 
been a favourite and fundamental principle of policy with the legis- 
lature. [tis our best safeguard anc defence; we owe to it our 
greatness aud power. At no former period in the history of the 
country was it of greater importance to adhere to this principle than 
at present, when every effort is exerted by the jealous spirit of our 
énemies to undermine our mioritime superiority ; when, for the 
purpose of carrying on the trade of the kingdom, we have been 
reduced to the necessity of resorting, ina great degree, to the use of 
neutral and even hostile .flags; whea this and other circumstances 
have operated to discourage the ship-owners of Gyeat Britain, and 
may, should they unfortunately contince, materially affect the com- 
mercial marine of the country. I[tappears, therefore, expedient to 
remove, as far as it can be done consistently with policy, every thing 
that may induce persons to withdraw their capital from this important 
object, —every thing that may tend to check its growth and ex'en- 
sion. Itiswell known that one of the principal di:couragements te 
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the shipping interest of this country, is the almost unlimited liability 
to which the owners of vessels are eXposed,—a liability which the 
legislature has already, in some degree, lessened, but which requires 
stil] further restriction. 

The object of the present application to parliament is not to take 
away. the responsibility ot the ship-owner, but is merely intended to 
reduce it within some reasonable Henite Av ithin those limits which 
have been adopted in other maritime states, and have been already 
assigned to it in certain instances, by the legislatare itself, particularly 
PY the statutes 7 Geo. II. c. 15 ; 26 Geo. ILI. c. 86 ; and 52 Geo, III, 

. namely; , the value of the ship and freight. 

By the law of wert as it stood previously to the passing of the 
statute, 7 Geo. II. c. 15, the ship-owner was liable to the same extent 
as other carriers ; tHhat is, for any damage which might happen to 
the goods on board his vessel, except where it proceeded from the 
act of God, or the King’s euemies. He was, and still is, answerable 
to the full extent for all losses occasioned by any accidental error, or 
mistake in navigating the vessel, even in cases where no blame or 
negligence can be imputed to the master or to any of the crew :*— 
for every loss occasioned by any latent infirmity in the vessel, what- 
ever care he may have taken in surveying her, or in endeavouring 
to guard against defects,—even for damage proceeding from a leak 
occasioned by rats ;t—in a word, for defects, the result of accident 
or misfortune, and against which no degree of vigilance could effect- 
ually guard. He was, and still is, responsible not only for damage 
done to the vessels and property of otlicrs by the accidental mistake of 
the master or mariners whom he has employed, but is also liable 
for losses occasioned by the wrongful acts and mistakes of strangers. 
If a vessel is improperly seized by the officers of the customs, “and 
afterwards liberated, the owner is liable to mzke good, to the pro- 
prietor of the cargo, any loss or injury which he may have sustained 
in consequence of the seizure.t If avessel, without any negligence 
or fault on the part of those on board, is ran down by another, the 
owner of the vessel so run down is responsible to the freighter for 
any damage done to the cargo ; and he is left, in these cases, to his 





~ 


* See the case of Smith v. Shepherd.—Abbott on Shipping, 263 

+ Dale v. Hale.—}. Wiles, 281. 

t See the case Gosling v. Higgins.—t. Campbell, 451. This was 
an action for the non-delivery of ten pipes of wine shipped at the 
Island of Madeira, on board a vessel of which the defendant was 
owner, to be carried to Jamaica, and trom thence to England. When 
the vessel arrived off Jamaica she was seized with her cargo for a 
supposcd incon of the revenue laws, and there condemned ; but 
upon an appeal to the privy council in E ngiand, the sentence of con- 
demnation Ww as reversed. It was held by Lord Ellenborough that 
the owner was liable to the shipper of the \ wine for the loss occasioned 

this seizure. 
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remedy over against those by whose negligence or misconduct the 
Joss may have , oe ev occasioned. Even where the cargo is insured, the 
ship owner is still liable. For though “the ‘insurers cannot in their 
own names recover in an action against the ship-owner, the amount 
of the insurances which they may be obliged to pay, yet the propri- 
etor of the cargo may, and ought to recover against the ship-owner, 
not merely the amount.of what he is uninsured, but of the whole 
damage done to his goods. Upon such recovery he becomes a trustee for 
the insurers as to the amount which they have paid him, and accounts 
able to them for that amount when he receives it from the ship 
owner. If the insureis have paid him the whole amount of his 
loss, they have aright, on indemnifying him against the consequences 
of the suit, to recover the same by an action in his name against the 
ship-owner. The ship-owner was also liable for damage by fire, ex- 
cept where it was occasioned by lightning,—for all losses arising from 
theft or robbery, whether committed by the master and mariners or 
by strangers, and though, in the latter case, attended with such 
circuinstances of force jas to preclude the possibility of resistance. 
Every part owner of a ship, however minute and te orga 
his interest, was, by the common law in all these cages, and still i 
in the greater part of them, liable to the full extent of, the loss. 
The law upon which this system is founded, was established in the 
infancy of our trade, at a period when questions of this nature 
were not we]l understood, when they seldom engaged the attention of 
the legislature, and were comparativ ely of inferior importance. But, 
when: this species of property became more extended and diffused, 
when it was considered not merely with reference to the individual, 
but in its connection with the interests of the state, the dangerous con- 
sequences which might result from such liability began to be felt 
and admitted. At length, in consequence of certain decisions in 
the courts of Justice, the attention of parliament was directed to the 
subjeci, and limits were puty in some particular cases, to this exten- 
sive responsibility. The subject, however, was only partially consi- 
dered, and the remedy was not carried beyond the particular griev- 
ances which were, upon the occasions alluded to, presented to the 
view of the legislature. 
ay circumstances which led to the passing of the statute 7 Geo. 
If. c. 15, are well known. A quantity of Portugal coin, shipped 
on board a vessel ai Lisbon to be conveyed to F.ondon, had been em- 
bezzled by the master. An action was brought against the owner 
to recover the amount of the loss, and the court hel Id that, if it bad 
appeared upon the trial that the ship was employed in carrying goods 
for hire, the owner would have been answerable.* ‘The opinion of 
the court in this case created great alarm) among the ship-owners ; 
a petition for relief was presented to the house of commons, anda 
bill for that purpose was immediately prepared, which passed through 
both houses without a division. ‘The preamble of the act states, 
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** that it isof the greatest consequence and importance to tiis king- 
dom to promote the increase of the number of ships and vessels, and 
to prevent any discouragement to merchants and others from being in- 
terested and concerned therein; and that it had béen held that, in 
many cases, owners of ships or vessels were answerable for goods 
and merchandize shipped or put on board the same, although the 
said goods and mercbandize, after the same have been so put on 
board, should be made away with by the masters or mariners of the 
said ships or vessels, without the knowledge or privity of the owner or 
owners, by means whereof merchants and others are greatly discou- 
raged from adventuring their fortunes as owners of ships or vessels, 
which will necessarily tend to the prejudice of the trade and naviga- 
tion of this kingdom.” The statute then proceeds to enaci, that the 
owner of a vessel shall not be liable to answer for ary Joss occasioned, 
without his privity or knowledge, by embezzlement, &c. of the mas- 
ter or mariners, further than the valueof the shipand freight. Ik will 
be observed from the provisions of this statute, and the circumstances 
attending its enactment, that it was noi founded upona general view of 
the perilous responsibility to which the owners of vessels are exposed, 
but solely upon the particular instance of hardship, to which the 
attention of the legislature was directed, in consequence of the above- 
mentioned decision. 

This statute relieved the ship-owner, in some degree, from the ex- 
tensive liability to which he was exposed by the common law. But 
it was confined to those cases only where loss was occasioned by the 
fraud and misconduct of the master and mariners. The owners stil] 
remained answerable, to the full extent of the loss, in all cases of 
fraud or robbery, committed without the privity of the master or 
mariners, even where every exertion might have been made to pro- 
tect the property, and where, from the force employed, resistance 
might be wholly ineffectual. | 

The attention of the legislature was, however, again directed to 
this subject, in consequence of a case which came before the Court 
of King’s Bench, in the year 1785.* A large quantity of dollars 
had been shipped on board a sonal in the Thames for Hamburgh. 
The vessel was boarded in the night and plundered by a number of 
armed men, who completely overpowered the crew. It appeared 
that one of the mariners had given intelligence to the robbers, and 
it was held that this circumstance brought the case within he 
former act, but that otherwise the owners would have been liable to 
the full amount of the loss. Immediately after the decision of this 
case, another petition was presented to the House of Commons,t 
on the behalf of the ship-owners, in consequence of which the s‘a- 
tute 26 Geo. III. c. 86. was passed, and which, as in the tormer 
instance, went through both houses of parliament without a division, 
The preamble, after referring to the provisions of the statute 7 j Geo. 
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* Sutton v. Mitchell. 1 T. R. 18. 
+ Journals, H. C. 1786. p. 296. 
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II. states “* it to be of the utmost consequence and importance to 
the general welfare of this kingdom to Promote the increase of the 
number of ships and vessels, and to prevent any discouragement to 
merchants and others from being interested and concerned therein, 
which is likely to happen from the rs sponsilility to which they are now 


‘exposed, notwithstanding the salutary intention of the said act.” 


The statute then proceeds to enact, that the owner shall not be liable 
Leyond the amount of the ship and freight, for any loss occasioned, 
without his privity and knowledge, by robbery, embezzlement, 
&c. of the property onboard, * altho ugh the master or mariners 
shall not be in any wise concerned in, or privy to, such robbery 
or embezzlement, &c. 

“The same principle of limiting the responsibility of the owner, 
to the value of the ship and freight, has been also adopted, in another 
important instance, in arecens act of parliament, 52 Geo. III. c. 39, 
passed for the regulation of pilots, &c. It is enacted in the 26th. 
section of this act, that ‘‘ neither the master nor owner shall be 
answerable for any loss or damage by reason of no pilot being on 
board of any ship or vessel, unless it shail be proved that the want 
of a pilot shall have arisen from any refusal to take a pilot on board, 

from the wilful neglect of the master of the ship or vessel, in 
not heaving to, or using all practicable means, consistently with the 
safety of the vessel, for the purpose of taking on board any pilot who 
shall be ready, and offer to take charge of such ship or vessel.” And, 
in the following section, it is declared, that ‘* no owner of any ship 
or vessel shail be liabie, in any such case, for any loss or damage, 
beyond the value of such ship or vessel, and her appurtenances, and the 
Sreight due, or to grow due, for and during such voyage, wherein such 
loss or damage may happen to arise.’ 

‘* No inconvenience has been found to result from the relaxation 
of the common Jaw upon this important subject ; on the contrary, 
every day's experience has tended to confirm the policy, as we!l as 
the justice of the change. The only complaint is, that, hitherto, 
the legislatere has not proceeded far enough—that it has not declared 
that the ship-owner, who is frequently a mere capitalist, should in 
no instance be liable, without his own default, beyond the amount of 
his interest in the ship and freight. 

The principle introduced by the act 7 Geo. il. ¢. 15, sanctions and 
supports the present application. A particular grievance was com- 
plained of - the hardship and impoilicy of the law were admitted, and 
the evil immediately obviated by an act of the legislature, founded 
upon the principle of Jimiting. in the mauner aiready mentioned, the 
liability of the ship-owner. [uconveniences of a similar nature, were 
afterwards pointed out ;—they were also remedied by other acts, in 
which the same principle was referred to anc adopte!. Similar hard- 
ships are stil] er and it is hoped that pariiament will remove 
them by extending the rule, and compieting a system so happily com- 
menced. 

«« By the civil law, the liability of the ship owner was the same as 
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by the common law of England. Tie provisions of our law in this 
respect were, indeed, borrowed from those of the Roman law. The 
commercial states of Europe found, at an early period, the inconve- 
nience of a system established at a time when commerce was little 
understood, and bore no proportion in extent to its subsequent range 
and complexity. Accordingly, in most of the m:ritime countries of 
Europe, it was found expedient to alter the law, and to adopt it to 
the new state of things. By an ordinance of Rotterdam it is declared, 
** that the ownes shall not be answerable for any act of the master, 
done without their order, any further than their part of the ship 
amounts to.’ In like manner, it is declared by the French ordinance, 
“‘that the owners of ships shall be answerable for the acts of the 
master, but shall be discharged therefrom upon relinquishing their ship 
and- the freight.” The law of Holland provides, ‘* that the owners 
shall not be liable Leyond the value of the ship and its appurtenances ; 
and Grotius, in commenting upon this subject, considers this depar- 
ture from the Roman law, as founded in justice and sound policy.* 
It also appears, that similar regulations were, at an early period, esta- 
blished at Hamburgh. This concurrence of opinion and practice, 
is astrong and decisive proof of the expediency of the limitation. 
It has been shewn, that the same principle has been adopted and acted 
upon to a certain extent in this country ; but the attention of the legis- 
lature being directed only to the particular cases before them, the 
application of it has been too narrow and confined. It is proposed, 
by the present bill, to extend it to other cases falling within the same 
reason, and it tay be fairly said, within the same necessity. 

The ship-owner and inland carrier, have been placed by the law; 
upon the same footing, in point of responsibility, although their situa- 
tions are, in many respects, essentially different. There are few 

isks, against which, with ordinary care, the inland carrier may not 

effectually guard, It is far otherwise with the ship-owner. <A dark 
night—a fog—the shifting of a bank—an accidental mistake in the 
reck: mning—a latent defect in the vessel—negligence of strangers, and 
a variety “of other casualties attendant upon navigation, and which no 
human foresight can obviate, are fearful risks to which the ship-owner 
is perpetually exposed. In the case of inland carriage, upon any 
accident occurring, the loss or damage are comparatively of small 
amount; in thatef the ship-owner, it is frequently of creat and even 
ruinous extent. The situation of the former, therefore, bears no 
resemblance to that of the latter, and it seems unreasonable to apply 
to them the same measure of angponsipili ity. 

it pequeniy happens, that shares in vessels are, by test amentary 
bequest and otherwise, . vested | in perso ons who are not engaged in in coms 


* Absterrentur enim basniees ab exercendis tiavibus, si metuant ne 
ex facto magistri quasi iz infinitum teneantur. Atque adeo apud 
Hollandos, ubi mercatura pridem maxime viguit, et nunc et olim lex 
ila Romana cbservata non est: imo contra, &c. Grotius de jure 


belli et pacis, lib. 2, cap. x1. sec. sil. 
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merce, atfil live remote from the sea coast ; and in many instances, 
with a view to encourage industrious young men, their relations, not 
engaged in mercantile concerns, likewise take shares in ships, to esta- 
blish them as masters of ships. In either of these cases, it is not 
always easy or convenient to part with property of this description, 
without making considerable sacrifices ; and yet, as the Jaw formerly 
stood, and as it at present remains in a variety of instances, such 
persons would not merely be liable to the extent of their interest in 
the particular ship, bat might be involved in entire rein, without any 
blame on their part, and without the possibility of guarding against it. 

To mention one instance, by way of example—a vessel, by the acci- 
dental mistake of the persons on board, runs down another ; in con- 
sequence of which, all the owners, whatever care they may have taken 
in the selection of the master and crew, become personally liable to 
the full extent of the damage which is thereby occasioned. As the 
law at present stands, there are no means of protecting an owner 
against the consequences that may result from an accident of this 
nature. It isajoss that is not the subject of insurance. He may 
insure his own vessel, but he cannot insure against a oss occasioned 
by the damage which he may have been the means of doing to ano-- 
ther. 

There is the less reason for this extended liability, because in the 
case which has been just stated, and which is of frequent occurrence, 
the owner of the vessel sustaining the damage may protect himself 
against this description of loss by insurance, and ata very low premium. 
In the trade between Newcastle and Londen, where, from the nature 
of the navigation, and other circumstances, accidents of this kind 
most frequently occur, the premium against this particular risk is 
only one-half per cent. 

The hardshi, in cases of this kind is the greater, because that 
which is the result cf mere accident or misfortune, is frequently 
attributed to negligence, and leads to expensive litigation ; while from 
the manner in which questions of this nature must of necessity be 
tried, and the impossibility, in most cases, of their being properly ins 
vestigated by persons unacquainted with nautical affairs, the event 
of such disputes must always be doubtful. It is true that the ship- 
owner has his remedy.over against the master ; but it must be apparent 
that, where the loss is extensive, such remedy would be wholly 
unavailing. 

It is said, however, that the master is appointed by the owners ; 
that they have confided the vessel to his care; and that it is but 
reasonable therefore that they should be responsible for his conduet. 
Jt is admitted that they aorors to be so to the extent to which such 
confidence has been reposed ; that is, tothe value of the ship and 
freight,” Mr. Justice Buller, in the case of Sutton against Mitchell, 
1 T. R. 18, above referred to, speaking of the act 7 Geo. II. observes, 
that ‘‘ it meant to relieve the owners of ships from hardships, and to 
encourage them’; it says, that so far as you have trusted the master 
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and mariners yourself, so far you shall be answerable; which is to 
the value of the ship and freight.” This is what is contended for by 
the Petitioners for the bill—that the responsibility and conndence 
should be co-extensive,—that the one shouvid be the measure of the 
other. 

-One object, and undoubtedly an important object, of the law in 
making the owners responsible for the conduct of the master, is, to 
rendek them careful in the selection of the person whom they entrust 
with so important 2 charge. But that object will not be, in any 
degree, affected by the proposed measure. For it must be evident 
that the interest of the owners to protect their own property, and a 
liability to the extent of the value of the ship and freight, will be 
abundantly sufficient to insure all piacticable caution upon this head. 

It is difficult to discover any reasonable objection to the proposed 
measure. ‘The legislature has already declared that, im the case of 
fraud committed by the master, and also, according to the late act of 
parliament,* in certain cases of neglect, and even wilful omission, the 
owner shall not be liable beyond the value of the ship and freight. 
Why then should he be answerable beyond this limit in cases of 
inadvertence and of mere accident and misfortune; in cases where no 
blame is imputed, and where the loss arises from causes against 
which no degree of vigilance could effectually guard ? What is now 
prayed for appears to follow, almost by necessary consequence, from 
what bas been already effected; it seems requisite in order to 
render the Jaw uniform and ccnsistent with itself. The principle is 
sanctioned by the legislature in the statutes above referred to, and the 
expediency of the measure is established by the experience and long 
continued practice of the other commercial states of Europe. 

NAUCLERUS. 
London, 24th May, 1813. 


Results from the Admission of India-luilt Ships by Registry to the 
general Commerce of the Emjnre. 


To the Editor of the Antijacotin Review. 


WHeEwn a nation has arrived at a state of unparalleled power and pros- 
perity, and that, principally, from the long continuance of a Poxi- 
TICAL MEASURE, framed by the wisdom of its ancestors, it is obvi- 
ously highly dangerous to admit any inroad into a system so sanctioned 
by experience. It would be a waste of words to prove that our 
navigation laws have principally raised the British Empire to its pre- 
sent colossal strength and magnitude, and verifiedthe ancient axiom, 
that whoever COMMANDS THE SEA must likewise COMMAND THE 
LAND. We have exerted that power in every quarter of the globe, 
and every climate of the earth ; and, UNDER PROVIDENCE, it has 
been the /eading means of saving Europe and all the civilized portion 
of mankind from groaning beneath the despotism of the most insatiable 








* §2 Geo. III. 
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tyrant the world ever knew; let us, therefore, peuse, and consider 
well what have been the results of the deviations, we have already 
made, from that wise code of our ancestors, which has stood the test 
of ages, and let us, seriously, discuss the effects that have arisen, 
and may arise, from the introduction of ships built in India to the 
advantages of being registered as British; and as the real, or 
alleged benefits of this measure, can afford the only motives for 
Jopping of the branches of THAT VENEKABLE TREE, with whose 
growth we have prospered, and under whose shade we have safely 
rested ; let us commence with a statement of such arguments as may 
be adduced in favour of this deviation. ‘These, fortunately for 
the advocates of the TRUE interest of this empire, are but few, and 
consequently easily enumerated. 

The first, I conceive to be, the plea of momentary necessity, and 
which some persons declared, partially existed a few years since, 
namely, that from want of sufficiently numerous artificers in the 


parent country, and also from a deficiency in the’ essential article of 


timber, we were reduced to the ilternative of either wanting a due 
number of ships for commerce, and for war; or of obtaining them 
elsewhere, either from foreigners, or our own territorial posses- 
sions. 

2ndly. That the ships thus obtained were either cheaper. or more 


durable than those of- this country. 


3rdly. That they were tie means of so much specific value 
being remitted to this country by the British Residents in India, 
which they otherwise could not have effected. 

The first of these arguments affords an efficient plea, but only the 
former part of the assumption ever existed ; namely, such a demand 
for ship carpenters as induced them to enhance their wages for a 
short period; it was of no long duration, and the effect ought neces- 
sarily to have ceased whenever the cause was clearly removed. 

The second argument, that of Indian ships being obtained cheaper 
than those built at home, would justify the purchase of_ innumerable 
articles of foreign manufacture, and if admitted, would soon annihi- 
Jate numerous manufactures of our own, which find employment for 
a considerable portion of the people, who sustain a great burthen of 
taxation, and which, being necessary tor the existence of the State, 
must falion the residue and destroy the whole fabric of govern- 
ment, by the immensity of its pressure. How could the cotton 
manufactures of England, notwithstanding the great advantages of 
machinery, meet the India muslins ia the market, were it not ‘or the 
heavy duty imposed on their importation ? 

However the fact may be of superior cheapness, and it must be 
admitted that ‘India-built ships can be produced at 15/. and 20/. per 
cent. cheaper than British-built ships, and no doubt in-time may be 
produced at two-thirds the cost this country may be able to furnish 
them at, by the aid of British capital assisting the. residents in India 
te promote their great design of making ship-building and outfitting 
them ¢heir first manufactory ; for it is building ships not commerce that 
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they have in view, as is clearly manifested in the reports of Sir Fran- 
cis Baring and other Directors of March 1802,* and if the present 
laws (as they and a Noble Marquis have declared) entitle ships built 
in India to a British register, and their Lascars to the rights of Bri- 
tish seamen, the naval strength of this country, so far as it is sup- 
ported by the great establishments of the merchant-builders yards in 
this kingdom, the great nursery of shipwrights and artificers in peace, 
must necessarily decline. An alteration in the Jaws must immediately 
take place, otherwise few British ships can be built; for the East 
India Company ate compelled to engage their ships by open com- 
petition, and employ the lowest tender. Inthe engagements made 
in 1811-12, the éeak ships were at a price so much under the British, 
that contracts weie made for four or five of them at so low a price 
that the owners of them afterwards cpplied to the court of directors, 
and actually got permission to take a cargo of cotton, on their own 
account, from Bombay and Bengal to China; a game which had a few 
years before been played, and notwithstanding it is declared it will 
not again be practised, will continue to have its effects upon the 
tenderer, who wil] hope by interest to obtain the boon; a bonus of 
not less than 15,0002. 

It should be considered that the majority of the East India Directors 
are gentlemen who have passed the active period of their lives in 
India, and although I will admit they are as honourable as any. men 
in the direction, yet they have a natural bias to everything that re- 
lates to the welfare of India, their most intimate friends remaining 
there, and those with whom they are connected in this country 
naturally influence them to enconrage India-built ships. The colony 
has their affection more than the parent state, it isthe natural effect 
of habit; but Britons must exert themselves, that the legislature 
may on the present occasion ptevent the parent state from being 
destroyed in her vital strength by her own colony. Pecuniary advan- 
tage is now the question ; it is whether we shall, as heretofore, have 
establishments at home to aid the navy in case of any sodden emer- 
gency, or that the proprietors who have millions embarked in works 
throughout the kingdom, (‘hose in the Thames being above one 
million in value,) shall be compelled to the dreadful necessity 
of throwing themselves on the liberality of Parliament for remune- 
ration. 

Still in a political point of view, cheapness is not to be considered, 
by the price given by the individual for the article bought, but by that 
paid by the nation of which he isa member. Tried by this rule, as 
India built ships pay no duties on their cordage, sail-cloth, or any 
other constituent part, the whole sum paid is nearly a deficit ; asthe 
circumstance of purchase does not occasion but very trifling articles 








— 


* Vide printed report of special committee of directors of that 


date, Appendix page 122—147, and 161, published by J. Richardson 
in 1800; octavo, 
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of British manufacture to be exported more than otherwise would 
have been done.* 

On the other hand, had we substituted for these ships, vessels lwile 
at home, no one portion of them would, in general, have been fo- 
reign, but the hemp used in the manufacture of their cordage and 
sail-cloth. The cost of this raw material, and the freight of it home, 
admitting it to be ina neutral vessel, which ¢00 often has Leen the case, 
would, when combined with the prime cost of the foreign articles 
of deck planks and tar, scarcely exceed one-tenth of the value of 
the ship fitted for sea; therefore, the remaining nine-tenths would be 
expended on British produce, and Briiish industry. This species of 
expenditure was, by Dr. Price’s calculations, estimated to contribute to 
the State fifteen shillings in the pound. Taxation has much in- 
creased since that period, therefore there can be no danger of exag- 
geration, if we assume the contribution to the State, from British 
industry and produce, to be ten shiilings in the pound, or half of 
its amount ; which as that species of expenditure contributes nine- 
tenths of the outfit of a British built ship, it follows that nearly one 
half of its whole manufactured value, returns back in taxes to the 
State; so that in fact, although the purchaser of an India-built ship 
may be no loser, yet the nation is paying double the amount it ought 
todo. li appears that from 1795, when these ships were first ad- 
miited to British registry up to March, 1809, the tonnage so admit- 
ted amounted to 33,000 tons, since which (besides those unregistered 
and not employed in the Company’s service) a greater extent of ton- 
nage than the preceding has been admitted into the general trade of 
the empire, which, with ships of war built in Asia, can scarcely be less 
than 100,000 tohs, but taken only at 86,000 tons, and at 30/. per ton, 
their cost aad outfit would amount to 2,400,000/. half of which, as 
already stated, has been abstracted from the revenue of the country, 
and likewise the means of employment to numerous industrious 
families ; and that nursery for seamen arising from bringing naval 
stores from the Baltic, Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 

The third plea only remains to be discussed, viz. that India-built 
vessels afford the means of remitting property to this country. 

No dependant state not possessed of the precious metals, can make 
remittances to the parent country for its protection, but either in raw 
or manufactured articles ; or in the balance of her trade from other 
territories. The true policy of any parent state prohibits her colonies 
not only from sending their manufactures any where in competition 
with those of the mother country, who bears the burthen of taxation, 
but also, in many instances from manufacturing them for their own 
use ; which principle, in its latter. position, is limited by local and 
political circumstances. 





* Vide the pamphlet published by Hatchard, ‘* Considerations on 
Colonial Policy,” and the 4th number of the New Quarterly Review, 
and British Colonial Register. 
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Wise as these general principles are, we have most lamentably de- 
parted from them ; as we have not only taught our Indian subjects 
to rival us in various articles of iron, brass, and other manufactures, 
and of arms ;* but also in the fabric of ships, which necessarily 
includes artificers of almost every description; viz. carpenters, 
caulkers, blacksmiths, ropemakers, sail-cloth weavers, sailmakers, 
and various others unnecessary to enumerate ; so as not only to give 
these settlements the means of rivalling the mother country in the 
most essential of all fabrics ; that of implements and instruments of 
war, for Jand and sea service ; which tous will be equally dangerous, 
whether they assert their own independency, which these circum- 
stances will promote; or that in the course of human events, they 
fall tothe possession of some other European power, or into that of 
our former American colonies. 

We, then, if this ruinous system be not puta stop to, will no 
longer be able to provide against any emergency ; -because of the 
deficiency of native artificers, atising either from emigrationt or want 
of employment to keep up the necessary number. 

It may not be too late to restrain the eifects of this il]-judged 
policy, by turaing the attention of our Indian subjects to where it 
ought to be applied—to the improvement of suc sh raw articles of 
produce as are consumable in this country, and of which we are 
deficient ; the most essential of these are hemp, cotton, and rice, 
the import of which, in British dui/t ships, wouid add much to the 
source of our naval power. 

Whenever Great Britain shall so far forget herself, as to give to her 
foreign dependencies the great source of her. naval power: she from 
that moment abandons her paramount influence in Europe, 

It isa mockery to pretend to limit the grant of registers to India- 
built ships to eighteen months after the war: as shipwr rights, &c. 
cannot be three months out of employment without dispersing and 
emigrating to foreign parts. The country gentlemen should also 

onsider what is to become of their timber, and the manufacturers 
of iron, &c. the injurious effects which this new system will produce 
on them. 
NORTHUMBRIENSIS. 
14th April, 1813. 
— 

Ever anxious to promote the great objects of Christian charity, 

diffuse a spirit of benevolence among our fellow countrymen ; and 


being most decidedly of opinion, that the ‘* MIDDLE RANKS OF LIFE” 





* See the examinationa of Sir John Maicolm and others, printed 
recently by order of the House of Commons. 

t+ See Mr. Berkeley's observations in ‘‘ the Querist ;” a re-pub- 
lication of this excellent work at the present moment would, pro- 
bably, induce many. of the modereés of these times, especially the 
followers of Mr. Malthus, to change their opinion. 
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are those which, in these times of pressure and difficulty, stand in 
most need of relief; we have great pleasure in extending the know- 
ledge of a new establishinent, which appears to us to be founded on 
ajust view of the necessities of this deserving and important class 
of the community: Uappy shall we be, if we thus contribute, in 
the smallest degree, to enlarge the sphere of its influence, and to 
crown its endeavours with success. Weexhort our readers to peruse 
the plan with attention, and if, like us, they should feel a conviction 
of its beneficial tendeiicy, we have nodoubt that they will afford it 


évery encouragement in their power. 


NATIONAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
Founded bly P. Hervé, Esq. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF PERSONS IN THE MIDDLE RANKS OF LIFE, 
Of whatever country or persuasion, supported by annual subscriptions, 
(asually 5s ) and by donation and bequests. 


Patronesses. 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES ; PRINCESS OF WALES. 
General Committee: 


Duke of Gordon. Duke of Leeds. Marquis of Salisbury. Marquis 
Camden. Earl of Pembroke. Earl of Pomfret. Earl Manvers. 
Earl of Morton. Viscount Newark, M.P. Bishop of Hereford. 
Bishop of Ely. Lord Grenville. Hon. Gen. Mathew, M.P. Hon. 
Col. Halyburton. Arthur Anstey, Esq. Rev. C. Anstey. John 
Anstey, Esq. Sir M. Blakiston, Bart. Gen. Conyngham. Rey. 
Dr. Goodall, Provost of Eton. Sir J.. Cox Hippesley, Bart. 
Sir Walter James, Bart. Dr. Jenner. W.Gore Langton, Esq.M. P. 
Col. P. C. Leslie, M. P. Sir Horace Mann, Bart. Sir J Riggs 
Miller, Bart. Robert Morris, Esq. M, P. W. Richardson, Esq. 
M. P. Sir F. Shuckburgh, Bart. Rev. Dr. Sumner, Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Lieut.-Col. West. 


Peter Hervé, Esq. Visitor of Committees; with a seat and Vote at 
their Board. 
LONDON LOCAL COMMITTEE, 
Including London and Westminster, and their environs. 


Earl of Oxford. Earl of Pomfret. Wm. Baylis, Esq. Wm. Bees- 
ton, Iisq. R. Chamberlain, Esq. James Christie, Esq. Wm. Coe, Esq. 
Louis Crespin, Esq. Wn. Cotterell, Esq. D. H. Davies, Esq. John 
Davies, Esq. Francis Dollman, Esq. Charles Daws, Esqg.M. D. Wim. 
Fosteen, Esq. C. W. Gibson, Esq. Isaac Glover, Esq. Rev. Wil- 
liam Gurney. Rev. D’Arcy Haggit. Rev. N. Hinde. John Isaac Haw- 
kis, Esq. Simon Hehl, Esq. George Kialmark, Esq. Rev. Francis Lee 
Rowley Lascelles, Esq. Daniel Moore, Esq. Rev, Charles M‘Carthy’ 
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Alexander M‘Nab, Esq. Robert B. Pellard, Esq. Rev. Joseph Proud. 
Arthur Perigal, Esq. Peter Robinson, Esq. Augustus Sala, Esq. 
Robert Saunders, Esq. James Smith, Jun. Esq. ~ John Syers, Esq. 
Hungerford Spooner, Esq. Rev. Robert Stevens. John Tatham, Esq. 
Jon Grimwood Taylor, Fsq. Wm. Hy. Taylor, Esq. Lawrance 
Thompson, Esq. Charles Wesley, Esq. Samuel Welchon, Esq. 
SOLICITORS. 
John Tatham, Esq. Samuel Welchon, Esq. 


TREASURERS 
Messrs. Drummond & Co. Charing Cross, 
Messrs. Birch, Chambers, & Co. New Bond Street. Messrs. 
Chatteris, Whitmore, & Co. Lombard Street. 


SURGEONS. 
D. H. Davies, Esq. 2, Carburton St. Fitzroy Square. John Syers, Esq. 
City Terrace, City Road. 
SECRETARY. 
Samuel Welchon, Esq. 19, Token-house Yard, Lothbury. 


This Charity is promoted by a Ge neral Commitice throughout the 
kingdom, and in London is governed t ly a Local Committee, chosen by 
the "Sul scribers at a General Meeting, Ly pullte advertisement. They 
award relief, and direct the appropriation of the Fund, according ‘to 
the rules specified, The Subscription Money raised in this metropolis 
will be applied solely fo the relief of the inhabitants of the metropolis 
and its environs, with the Shien M. of a reciprocity of assistance from 
fown and country, of (not exceeding) one-eighta ata time of extreme 
need, to give sv lidit bry and permanence to the Establishment. 

PLAN OF THE INSTITUTION. 

There are Four Ciasses of Persons who are Objects of Relief 

under this Institution. 

First Class.---Tutors aid Governesses in Private Families:  parti- 
cularly such as have expended the chief part of their salaries on aged 
relatives, and in their old age want that support which they cheer- 
fully afforded to others. 

Second Class.---Persons who have lived respectably, either in 
independence, or in professions, or the more reputable departments 
of trade, and are reduced to want. 

Should the Resources of the Institution enable the Committee to 
extend Relief beyondthe Two First Classes, tt willemlrace the 
two following 
Third Class»--Persons possessed of property which is locked up, 
and whose immediate urgent necessities require small loans (not in 
any case exceeding fifty pounds) to preserve their credit in business, and 

who can give proper security for its repayment. 

Fourth Class.---Persons whose situations preclude the possibility of 
giving security : these will be trusted with sums proportionate to 
their proved necessities, rarely exceeding Ten and never above 
Twenty Pounds; to be repaid by instalments, remitted in part, or 
relinquished altogether, as the Committee may direct. 
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N. B. In order that this Prospectus may not lead to unfounded 
hopes, the Committee think it their duty to state, that it must pro- 
bably be a considerable time before the funds of the Institution can 
possibly extend to the relief of any objects except in the first and 
second Classes ; and further, that no persons who, from their pro- 
fession, trade, or otherwise, bave a claim for support upon any other 
charitable establishment, nor persous who have lived as domestics, 
or in any servile situation, can be eligible under the terms of this 
Institution. 

Persons under the protection of this institution will, upon proofs 
of gross deception or misconduct, thenceforth be excluded as un- 
worthy, 


Qualification of Petitioners 

In the 1si and 2nd Classes, the Applicants, in order to be eligible, 
must have attained their Sixte:h Year, or labour under some Infir- 
mity which incapacirates them from maintaining themselves. A 
Siarement of Questions for Petitioners to answer, and of Certificates, 
wil] be delivered (at one penny each) at the Office of the Secretary, 
or at the houses of the Receivers of Subscriptions, as soon as the 
Funds of the Institution shal! be sufficiently formed, of which due 
notice will be given. The Certificates will contain a declaration that 
“‘ the Petitioner's poverty is not the result of vice, extravagance, or 
idleness,” and must be attested by Four Subscribers, Four House- 
keepers, and toe Clergyman of the Parish in which the Petitiower 
resides, or by the Minister whose religious tenets he or she may 
adopt. 

In the 3rd and 4th Classes, the cases of the Petitioners requiring 
to be kept secret, as involving their credit in business, the signature 
of two respectalle Housekeepers to the Certificate (the conduct and 
affairs of the Applicant being still subject to minute investigation) 
will.be deemed sufficient. 

Appeal to the Public. 

When the utility of the First Class of Persons above described is 
considered, their liberal education, and their respectable station in life, 
the importance of relieving such persons in their distress must 
strike forcibly on every mind. How many young women of the 
most respectable families in professicns or trade, and of most culti- 
vated understandings, are, on the death of a father, or by some of 
those numerous contingencies in life, from which the affluent and 
the estimable are not exempt, ob.iged to resort to their own powers 
and acquirements, to preserve their independence, and support 
existence. In addition to their individual expenses, they have fre- 
quenily to supply the necessities of a mother, or other aged and 
helpless relative. Placed in youth in a situation wherein they enjoy 
all the comforts of a liberal establishment, or even the refinements 
of affluence, they fix their habits and associations. Here, they pass 
all the valuable and active part of life in the exercise of duties from 
which society derives the greatest benefits: they implant the princi- 
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ples of religion and morality, and teach the rich that knowledge and 
self -government, which render them amiable and useful. It must im- 
press the reader witha melancholy sensation, to contemplate what has 
been the frequent result of so beneficial, so honourable, a conduct--- 
tied down to a slender i\imited iucome ; even the exertions and fruga- 
lity of many years will allow but a trifling sum to be set apart. for 
fixture suppoit, generally inadequate to answer very moderate desires. 
‘Lhe hand of time, which gradually undermines the strength of their 
faculties, srikes from them the means of support when most required, 
and renders them destitute and helpless in old age. 

A simple allusion to facts, in a case so obvious, is amply sufficient 
(without the sid of eloquence) to display the necessities and to urge the 
relief of such sufferers: their merits and their wants need only be 
mentioned, to convince the mind that their relief is rather an act of 


justice, than of beneficence. 


Upon a footing, equal in utilitv, stand the Tutorsin Private Fami- 
lies ; the only distinction consisting in the difference of sex, which 

enders the former more ge helpless in adversity. 

The Second Class embraces all other individuals who have lived in 
a reputable station, and whose resources fail them in thedecline of 
life. In this Class too much is comprehended for the limited boun- 
daries of a Prospectus to detail. Here, the professional man, the 
man of former independence, the person brought up as the member 
of an opulent or respectable establishment, and afterwards ieprinet ot 
that maintenance, the decayed merciiant, and the man tn trade, whose 
respectability has raised him to association with-the former ranks, 
find their ground of relief. Here every one who has moved in a 
liberal sphere may Jay his claim, and entertain a reviving hope in the 
beneficence of this Institution. 

As the above objects of the Institution stand high in merit, 
the relief intended to be administered will (with a strict eco- 
nomy) furnish an adequate and not merely a temporary support. 

It must be clearly understood that, in’ the above class, none but 
people of a respectable rank in life can possibly be admitted, to re- 
lief from this establishment, its object being Lo prevent such persons, 
and such only, from entering the last resorrce of the wretched ais 
poor house ; the idea of whieb, too frequent experience has proved 
deepens the dejection of an enlightened mind, and leads, bya abort 
and sorrrowful path, to the grave. 

As the 3rd and 4th Classes cannot be objects of immediate relief, the 
Committee think it su ficient torefer for a statement of the etility of 
extending the benefits of this Institutic mn tothem, (as-they likewise 
do for a more enlarged elucidation of the whole plan of the Cha- 
rity,) tothe very impressive ana pathetic lectures occasionally given 
by the persevering Founder. 

National Advantages of the Institution. 

This Charity principally recommends itself for conferring permanent 

benefits on most deserving objects: yet, even with a view to 
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the more extensive welfare of the community at large, it has claims 
on public patronage. Through its assistance, society may profit by 
the industry of several individuals who have some employment, but 
not sufficient for their entire maintenance. 

When we estimate the Joss sustained by their occupations being 
relinquished, and add the expence incurred in their support when 
destitute, it will, perhaps, be found that the small pensions granted 
by this Institution to assist them, will be as consistent with national 
policy as with humanity. 

Another benefit which will result from this Establishment to the 
public is, that the respective parishes to which the objects of its 
liberality may belong will be completely relieved from the burden of 
supporting any of its pensioners out of the poor rates. 

Regulations, &c. 

To render this Institution permanent, one moiety of the sub- 
scription will be annually placed in the public funds, and the interest 
be funded until the dividends shall be competent to the payment of 
the pensions : the other moiety will be dedicated to the relief of 
the objects of the Institution, and to the payment of necessary 
expences. 

The Committee have the discretionary power, in proportion as 
the funds may admit, of extending the benefit of this Institution 
in any such manner as they may consider’ will meliorate the con- 
dition of persons in the middle classes of life. 

No part of the subscription-money can be drawn from the Trea- 
surers or any of the Receivers, except by an order signed by the 
Chairman and Four other Members of the Local Committee. 

List of Subscribers will be printed annually, and a regular State- 
ment of Accounts will be made. 

All communications respecting the Institution, and also all petitions, 
are requested to be sent sealed to the Secretary, postage free. 

As the employing Collectors, to wait on the numerous Subscribers 
for their subscriptions, will materially decrease the funds of the 
Institution, on account of the smallness of the sum generally sub- 
scribed, the Committee respectfully solicit such of the Subscribers 
as can do it without inconvenience, to takethe opportunity of paying 
the same into the hands of any of the Receivers named on the other 
side of this Prospectus (who will give printed receipts for such sub- 
scriptions), as thereby a very co usiderable expence may be prevented. 

The Committee beg to submit this Institution to the encourage- 
meut of the Public, respect fu ily requesting, that those who may be 
possessed of this Prospectus, w ill endeavour to extend the interests 
of the Charity, by writing on the back of it the names and addresses 
of such friends as they can induce to kecome Subscribers, and re- 
turning it, under coyer, fo ihe Secretary. 

Freemasong’ Tavern, Great Queen Street - 
Published pursuant to a Resolution of the London Local Committee, 
passed or the Oth October, 1812. 
SAMUEL WELCHON, Secretary. 
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RIcHARD THE FIRST, AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY. 
SELECTION THE THIRD. 
ACT III.—Scent 4.—The field of Battle. 
Enter Avesnes and Troops falling back. 


Av. Ha! faint ye at the onset ? On, I say; 
Slaves! what a panic seizes on your hearts. 
(as they retire confusedly, enter Saracen Officers and Soldiers.) 
ist. (ffi. That Richard of England is the devil—void him as a 
plague — press their right—they're already foined to the utmost. They 
have a tricd commander, but, like winced jades that scorn the bit, 
they set control at defiance, Push ‘em, they’re panic struck—they ‘ll 
never be brought again to the charge. 
2d. Offi. Their left is ambuascaded and they’re cutting them up at 
leisure. A noble mancuvre of our emperor's. We shall have a light 
day of it if we can draw this English lion into our toils—but he drives 
the field before bim. 
Ist. Offi. Never fear—we’'}l string-halt him. Saladin’s crown shall 
sit easy by night—Away! the Crescent and victory ! 
(Exeunt.) 
(Enter De Lacy and Soldiers, overpower'd.) 
De Lacy. We are out numbered— 
But they shall feel our mettle ere they glut them 
With the poor spoils of our bodies— 
Close in your ranks—present a phalanx firm— 
If we are doom’d to perish, let it be 
In th’ Spartan fashion, with gashes on our breasts, 
And dreadtul still in death. No season this 
For pale despondency. Look to your leader— 
See, thus I dash at once in th’ enemy's host ! 
Follow boys. 
(Exeunt, with shouts.) 


(Enter King Richard, Despreaux, and Soldiers.) 


K. Rich. A noble charge! peerless ye have performed— 
Come on, brave countrymen ! let English valour 
Carry this bloody day. The Saracen, 

Assur’d of victory, doth mock our hosts ; 
And both our wings, dispirited or dispers’ d, 
Shrink from his vigorous arm— 

Then let us set our sturdy souls to th’ work 
To redeem this vile disgrace, and carve us out 
A passage ev'n to their choice reserved ranks. 
QO! I do burn with indignation, 

To see this slaughter of our cow'd allies ; 

Or victory crown us, or the strampet Fame 
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Breathe naught but mildew from her blasting lips! 
Where’s brave De Lacy ? 

Desp. My Liege, in the middie hosts, 
Fighting, when last 1 left him, at fearful odds 
For life or death. 

K. Rich. He looks upon his grave 
As an accomplish’d soldier ought, with scorn. 
Throughout the field, indeed, the odds are fearful, 
But where a confirmed and consummate courage, 
And minds affhanc’d to the holy cause, 

Mix with our blows, we stand not-on the count. 
O noble English, who have hearts of fire 

That make the foe to tremble ; steel them well, 
Let them not feel compassion’s palsying touch, 
But cast a fearless, dreadful eye around, 

Shall strike a withering terror to their souls 

And all congeal their heart’s blood ! 

Now call we up the valiant dust, that long 

Has slept within the cold and seared grave 

Of brave Caractacus, that glorious chief, 

Who dar’d the flower of Rome. Of Alfred great, 
Whose large heroic mind first taught our sires, 
To set their faces like a rock of flint 

And fight it out to th’ last. Countrymen mine! 
Now once more charge we them to th’ very teeth. 
A sovereign beads you that feels all your worth, 
And knows your valour, Cheer boys---away ! 
England and glory ! 


(Exeunt ) 
(Another part of the Field.---Enter De Lacy and Saracens fighting.) 
Sar. Yield general---you are left defenceless---yield ! 


De Lacy. Never, witb an English heart and a good sword--- 
Come on, Sirs ! 
(They retire Sigh ting. ) 
Re-enter De Lacy w ounded. 
De Lacy. My glass is getting to th’ ebb--- 
They track me li ike a sluth hound. All is over ! 
O England ! how I grieve I've bat one life 
To lend thee---soft---soft---staunch awhile, and then 


I'll give thee leave to flow ! (binding up his wounds) 


My brave and faithful band are gone before me ; 

But they perform’d to th’ wonder. Not a soul 

But dug his grave with glory---drop by drop 

Their dearest life blood left them. All unconquer'd, 
Tho’ overpower'd, they fell--- 

O Richard, O my king! and thee, thou sweet 

And injured woman,. Berengeria ! 

Whom friendless I must leave to the harsh world, 
Take here De Lacy’s last blessing ! 
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Enter Saracen Officer and Soldiers. 


Cut him down---cut him down— 
Hold---hold--- 
England’s right hand he is---Ruthless De Lacy ! 
Already has thy all unpitying sword, 
Dealt dark destruction o’er our choicest bands, 
And strew'd the field with corpses; but, ‘tis past! 
Thine hour is come---thou’st had thy stormy day 
Of blood and glory. Now sets thy sun in night ! 
Put on then thy best valour ; clutch thine arms ; 
Fix firm thy soul ; strengthen thy sinewy limbs, 
And be compact as iron and stee] can make thee, 
For thine, or my life, answers this assault. 
He bleeds, Sir, spare him---tis a gallant spirit. 
Thanks soldier, bet thou knowest not thy man. 
I bleed, indeed, but it is Engiish blood 
From English veins---mercy we shew to others, 
But for ourselves crave none. Soldier, we come 
To th’ tented field to conquer or to die, 
Not to be spar’d.---Ours is a Roman soil, 
Where every patriot spirit that leaves his bones 
To bleach on foreign shores, is deify’d , 
And shines through ages.---Come on then, infidels ! 
Keep thee back friend---one, one more }ittle bout, 
To show what stuff an English heart is made of, 
And then good night, De Lacy ! 
(They retire fighting.) 
Scene 6 ---Another part of the Field of Battle. 
Enter Despreaux and an English Captain. 
Now breathe we from our toil, for see the squadrons 
Return from their pursuit. Sir, it hath been 
A high and glorious day for England. 
Such a well foughten field did Christendom 
Ne’er witness ; the best of Panim chivalry 
Have fled the face of Richard, as though they fear’a 
A more than mortal prowess. Like a God 
Look’d he their legions through, hewing him down 
Their prime and mightiest, who, breathless, scarce 
Could cope his single force. 
"Twas a brave sight. 
Richard and Saladin, each one a host, 
Jousted as very thunder claps, encount'ring 
In the mid air when all the heavens are dark. 
Thrice did our noble England mark his foe, 
And thrice the Saracen withstood his rage, 
With a commensurate and determin’d valour, 
They were as lions in the bloody field, 


Whose strong, unmatchable courage flagged not, 
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But, by their blazonry, still rous’d each spirit 
That aptest was to faint, and thus new vigour 
Imparted still to th’ combat. 

Nobly spoken. 
Let us not bar this Saladin of the praise 
That he so richly merits. Yet has our monarch 
Outdone all expectation, and defies 
Panim compare, or Christian. 

Indeed he doth. 

Like great Achilles in the fields of Troy, 
Nor gods, nor men‘be car'd for---nothing oppos’d, 
Could quench the terror of his eye, or bar 
His dreadful progress. Tiercely rush’d he on, 
As one determin’d to adorn bis crown, 
Or make his meal] with Pluto. Justly we 
Do term him Cceur de Lion---Sir, he was 
The minion ev’n of very Mars himself, 
For ne'er did I behold, in mortal being, 
A heart so high and fearless. This day has made him 
The army's fix’d idojatry. But hark ! 
The trumpets sound---here comes our valiant sovereign. 


Enter King Richard, Duke of Burgundy, Duke of Austria, Marquis 


of Monferrat, (Sc. with attendants. 


K. Rich. Now valiant warriors and approv'd allies, 


AJont. 


Right noble patterns of Christian chivalry ; 
Weli have we fought this all too bioody field, 
And glorious garlands gain'd. Ages to come 
Shall speak our prowess. Princely Burgundy, 
Skill’d Montferrat, Austria, Guy of Lusignan, 
James de Avesnes, and their plumed hosts, 

Led on by England's king, shall shine in story, 
And give a zest to Christmas revellings, 

When every heart is up for merriment, 

And, garrulous of fond remembrances, 

Turns over the page of generations past, 

And proudly tells their deeds. Yet boast not we, 
Where heav'n has bared his red right arm so plain 
And fought iu our behalf. The Saracen 
Northwaid is fled in deep confusion, 

And desp’rate all with his loss. What's ours, Monferrat ? 
Bat small, compar’d with our so glorious gain. 
Avesnes wing, panic’d in evil hour, 

And France, are sufferers most---but, of prime note, 
Except the gallant leader of our right 

Slain in the very onset, and De Lacy, 

Of whose wish’d safety serious coubts prevail, 
Our hitherto best reports return us none. 


K. Rich. Now God defend him, for a fuller soldier; 
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Nor one more loyal, than Lacy breathes not. 
Send out and troll the field---he yet may live. 
That search is fruitlesss, my most honour’d Liege ! 
Ev’n now he lies in his tent a clay-cold corpse, 
Gash’'d from th’ crown to th’ sole. 
How dar'st thou sound this knell? Art sure-of it? 
As sure as these moist eyes have power of vision. 
This news has sear’d our triumph---O Saladin ! 
Thou'st cropt the choicest flower of England's garden, 
And wound our heart in sackcloth! Soldier, say ; 
How came he by his death ? 
Ev’n as he wish'd! 

Devoted to his gracious king and country, 
Slowly, oppress’d by numbers, he retired ; 
But gaunt death follow’d hard, and overtook him. 
I mark’d the ruin of that noble heart ; 
O it almost congeal'd my blood with anguish, 
To be the witness of so sad a sight ! 
Richard of England! where art thou, he cry’d, 
To read my duty in the pangs of death 
And say, well done !—I saw De Lacy fall ; 
But up again, aad down again he was, 
His precious life blood streaming from each vein, 
And half he rose once more, his feeble hand 
Waving for rescue—Ah, no rescue came ! 
So patiently he clos’d his eyes to th’ sun, 
And as the last blow cleft him down the midst, 
England---he falter’d out---and breath’d his last ! 

(Musing) ‘“ His feeble hand 
Waving for rescue—Ah, no rescue came !” 
O I could fight the battle o’er again, 
And ten times o’er, and brave ten times the danger, 
And bear me wounds in every vital part, 
But to have warr’d by his side, and sav'd a spirit 
So great and gallant, and so sacrificed 
When most he needed aid. But come, enough ! ; 

(recovering J 

We'll find another season for these griefs. 
Princes, it is the mournful chance of war, 
Evermore still some noble soul to sever 
From its forsaken mansion,---But yesterday, 
De Lacy rank’d with kings ; now is he dust! 
So fades our earthly fame! yet were we as well 
Call on the vasty rocks to vai] their heads 
To the inflated ocean, as seek to force 
The gallant spirit from the line of glory 
That runs through after ages! It is the slain 
Who atchieve the victory, though the laurel rests 
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On the survivor's brow----O these are times 
That tell what hearts we carry, and he who would win 
Durable fame must fight with death by his side 
Farewel De Lacy! some pious tears we owe thee, 
And recollections that we'll duly pay 
With a most sad full scul.---Retire we now, 
Princes, and meditate how best to improve 
This victory to the good of Christendom. 
(Exeunt al?.) 
SCENE 7 .--- The Field af Battle.--- Midr ip ht, 
Enter a Woman in distress. 
I must find him, 
If he do rest between the heavens and earth. 
O green shall be his bed, when the blue clay 
Bears spring upon its basom.---This drear heath, 
Accursed be it! Jet tempests on it rest, 
And gather’d darkness ; henceforth the abode 
Of gibbering spirits, that by moonlight shine, 
Shall wander o’er the hills, and, with loud shrieks, 
Panic the midnight hour---O dearest lad 
Where art thou laid? Come death, and let me search 
Thy hollow vaults, where thou hast treasur’d up 
My all of this world’s comfort---list !---’tis the wind--- 
With what a Jow and mournful sound it sweeps 
Along the sulles waste, as it had stol'n 
Forth from the pale wardsof some charnel house. 
O, I could almost fancy that 1 trac’d 
The murderer’s step in every thing that stirs, 
And heard the dead man’s knell in every gale. 
The stars burn red in token of the time, 
For bloody hath been this conflict, and scarce yet 
The agonizing voice of death is past, 
Or writhing torture husb’d ! Out, out, good moon 
And aid my frantic search---soft---wheuce that groan ? 
What gashed wretch is this ? See how the blood 
Has settled all within his countenance, 
And blurr’d his maker’s image---Ab ! is't so ? 
Then I must needs sleep with thee- -- 
(Throwing herself on the body.) 

Oh, thou didst die, and I was far away ! : 
Oh, that dark blow that sever’d thee from life, 
Has pash’d my humble happiness jor ever! 
How shail } hie me home and tel! thy babes 
Their father is no more? that tender father, 
That nurst and fondled them, and taught them how 
To bow their innocent little hearts to beav'n, 
And pray to God for every good man’s peace ! 
And is it come to this? 
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(Enter Soldiers.) 
ist. Sol. What ho, here, dead or alive ? 

2d. Sol. Que breathes at least—Weman, what makes you here 
at so uniimely hour ? 

HYoman. O, Sirs, by this pale light I see the form 
Of my lost husband---If that thou restain’st 
Aught of the precious spark ot life, O speak 
To her that bathes thee weeping ! 

Ist. Sol. She is faint---Let’s remove her to better quarters--- cou- 
rage, wornan!---An English Soldier never dies to his family, for his 
country steps into his shoes and becomes their father, We are sons of 
freedom, but we're sons of humanity also---bear her away. 


ACT IV.---Scene 1.---Tie Convent nearAcre, with the woods 
around it, 
Berengeria and Mena are discovered, under the shade, resting from 


their walk, 





Mena. Sweet mistress, you are absent. 

Ber. Your pardon, Mena; ’mid such scenes as these, 
There’s little plea for absence. What a spot! 
Sure nature’s fragrance has been lavish’d here 
To mock us with Elysium! Here she spreads 
Luxuriant charms that colder northern climes 


Might look with wonder on. (She muses) 
Mena. Still pensive, dearest Lady ! Give me your thoughts. 
Ber. Faith girl they're innocent, fer I was thinking 


On those we've left at home.---Do thine ne’er wander, 
Like the poor dove sent trom the holy ark, 
And find no rest till, wearied, they return 
And fix on dear Navarre? QO that name, Mena— 
Mena, that name brings tears with it! 
Mena. My gracious queen, pray you do not give way 
To this dejecting heaviness ; your goodness 
Should be the prelude to mirth ; let me amuse 
The speedy passing hour---’twill soon be sunset. 
Ber. Weil, shew me then some sample of thy skill, 
For ! would fain be lighter---Give me a strain 
Shail melt; like music at the close of eve, 
And wake the sleeping flowers. (Mena plays) 
©) this is heart ach’s cure, my gentle girl! 
Tis as if sweet love breath’d upon the strings 
And turn’d their tones to rapture---Come, again. 
(plays) 
There---there---I thank thee for thy minstrelsy ; 
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Tt mnds me of the pleasant dreams of morn 
When all was gay and joyous; when ev'ry flower 
Threw threefold fragrance from its pearled leaves, 
And my young thoughts, so innocent and pure, 
Like Vhracian Hebrus rolling its fair waves 
O’er beds of gold, a very paradise 
Did picture out from each fond lineament 
Of fresh and lovely nature.---But now, methinks, 
The times are waining, girl, to my poor fancy, 
And show not what they were---List! is not that 
The nightingale’s lone song ? 
Yes, dearest lady. 
Sing on, sweet bird, and with thy note of woe 
Still charm the ear ef sadness; thine’s a ditty 
That sometimes may beguile the weary spirit, 
And rob it of its count ; it will not do 
For courts or courtly minions, but there are hearts 
Untouch'd that still may sigh to it !---Hark ! ’tis done. 
Sure, Mena, we have got in fairy Jand, 
Where every thing conspires to please each sense. 
How solemn and how sainted yon rude pile } 
Like to the portals of another world 
It seems, that leads from th’ stir and din o’th’ earth 
To heavenly rest! These venerable woods 
Their deep and living verdure cast around, 
As if to consecrate with holier awe 
This quiet scene ; and this inspirited air, 
Soft as the winds that sweep the flow’rs of spring, 
Whispers its lone sounds with so sweet a voice 
And ravishing melancholy, that almost 
We might convert us to the antique lore, 
And look on these as amaranthine bowers 
Of blest departed spirits. 
We might indeed ! 

And yet, good girl, I know not. how it is, 
But | have heaviness of heart, and qualms 
That do come o’er me like a passing knell 
At the decline of day. Wert thou not by, 
I could be fain to fancy fearful things--- 
In such untrodden paths, and with still night 
Trick’d in her ebon robes, murder methinks 
Might do his dreadful work, and no soul wake 
To tell the story ! 

Fear not, gracious mistress ! 
This is a climate where the seeled dark 
Shews but like twilight ; the planets o’ night 
Sing in their spheres rejoicingly, and o’er 
Heaven's cope acalm and saint-like lustre reigns. 
Some power for good is surely on us now ! 
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Ber. ‘Tis not unlike, girl, for this Holy Land 
Was once our Saviour’s home, and it is fenc’d 
From much of evil. The starry host still shine, 
With such pure virgin beams as erst they shone, 
When Bethlehem shepherds watch'd their flocks 
And angels sang in glory. Sweet were the sounds by night 
Of heavenly instroments at Advent tide, 
And nature through her realms gave signs of joy, 
And gratulation of so blest event. 
Then silent, as they say, did the oracle 

) Become of Delphi, when that holy child 
Was born, and aj] created being seem’d fill’d 
With expectation of the sclemn time, 
And supernatural solicitings 
Of more than. common viritue—No wonder then 
Some awe should be upon us. 

Mena. To what comfort, 
My mistress dear, do you translate th record 
Of man’s redemption. 





Ber. Mena, what think’st thou---where’s thy monarch now ? 
i Mena, Belike preparing for f esh deeds of arms 
Shall! make the wide earth trembie and obey. 
Ber. Come girl, and point me out the Cardiac line 


That circles mine existence.--- Where love is, 
‘i here is the borndary of life with me, 
Beyond all wilderness! What is the danger 
That in these mad wars may be apprehended 
By a fond heart and true ? 


Mena. Gracious iady, 
The steeled Ged of war is pitiless ; 
‘ Nor know we whom the battle’s rage may gall, 


Nor where, when death has shot his shaft, may light 
The flying evil---Ail’s in the hand of heaven ! 

Ber. Then beav’n preserve my Richard ! Oh he knows not 
To whai he dooms this bosom! Be gracious to him, 
Be gracious, thou dread power, and bear me witness 
How holily and humbly to his love 
I dedicate me, and vow that neither time, 
Absence, nor change of fertune, nor aught else 
That fleckers still our lesser purposes, 
Shail ever change his Berengeria’s heart ; 
But true shall it remain, and turn to bim 
In ev'ry varied posture, as to th’ sun 
Turus that sweet faithful flower, whicu light and life 
Receives from its great parent. 

Mena, Would, my mistress, 
You ceas'd to bend at such a stained shrine. 

O what a list of grievances shall a soul, 
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So pure and yet so patient in its wrongs, 
Present at heav en's high altar ! 

Ber. Fie, thou ungracious girl. 
No, no—before or ever that sou! shall reach 
The threshold of God's throne, these tears shall fall 
And blot them out all—all, ungrateful girl ! 
Beshrew me, but thou speak’st my Richard false. 


Mena. Madam, I do but echo your complaints. 
Ber. I've no complaints—I see no blemish in him ; 
No, not a speck upon his glorious disk. 
An insane moment may carry me too far, \ 


And al] abundant Tove haply produce 
Jnjust surmisings ; but my hours of calm 

Are nurturers of good thoughts. ‘Thou’st hurt me girl 
Mena. I crave your pardon, but gentle mistress, 

You sometimes have but mated him with th’ herd, 

And deemed— 
Ber. Hush, hush—no more of that— 

Call not my sins to my remembrance ; 

Crimes of mere forceful thought, but still they're thoughts 


I weep to have entertain’d---Indeed ’twas wrong , 
To let suspicion fall upon a natare 
That’s noble to a fault---True, there’s a darkness 
Which sometimes gathers round his outward deeds, 
But touches not his heart ; that stil! remains 
‘The throne of princely honour. Who's the friend 
Report, thou saidst, had lately given me with him ? 
Mena. The noble General, Henry De Lacy, 
A most tried soldier ; honour'd by the king, 
And held in highest approval for his prowess , 


Of the united host. 
Ber. I’m much his debtor, 
But see, the gentle dews are gathering round, 
And warn us to dep: irt.---Come, let’s be gone ; 
TV) not forget this soldier. 
(Exeunt.) 
Scene 4. An Apartment in the Convent, 
Berengeria ts pienweren reposing on a couch, and Mena watching 
rer.-~- lo them enter King Richard, 
K. Rich. aay fares thy mistress now ? 
Mena. Like the scath’d heck, that still o’erhangs its stream 
But bears no blossoni more! She’s not he rself ; ; 
Her sufferings do take trom her the sense 
Of recollection---May’t please your majesty 
I awake her? ’Tis but a broken slumber. 
Ber. Oh, one short respite !---one lucid interval 
‘o tell him how I Jove him, and then to make 
Mi; bed in darkness !—Mena, where art thou ? (awaking.) 
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Knowing my infirm mind, Girl, how coulds’t bear 
To Jet these dreams come o'er me? 
Madam---My Lord, our gracious sovereign. 
(Introducing the King) 
How does my Berengeria ? Speak, my queen ! 
She dozes yet again. 
O that Cyprian Princess 
Circles my heart with fire! Mena, what saidst thou ? 
Did'st not thou speak but now? Don't leave me girl. 
O gracious me! how ill at ease I am. 
My dearest mistress, calm that troubled mind. 
Alas! so heavenly good, and yet so lost! 
Is he arrived yet? What a fearful sleep 
ave Tawoke from---But, Mena, is it sleep, 
Or is't the crazed vision of the brain ? 
The heavens do teem with blood.---What figure’s that 
That beckons me along the loathsome flood 
Swoln by the winter’s snows! It waves its hand 
As if in sign of something portentous--- 
I dare not follow.---Hark ! T that dismal shriek 
Has thrice, at dead of night, astounded me. 
What can these warnings mean? I see strange forms, 
I hear strange sounds, T stumble over graves 
New made, and waiting for the coming dead ; 
Yea, I do wander like the wretched souls 
That find no rest, along the Stygian banks 
For untold years, the Sy bil’s golden bough 
Nought heeding, nor the keen winds blowing frore 
O’er all the icy elements of death ! 
Mena, what ails me, girl? There !— now again! 
Help, Mena, help !---Ah me, the vision’s fled 
And vainly clasp I hands that could not hold it 
To my entranced heart ! 
It was his image, and his form was grand, 
And full of fire was his eagle eye, 
And comely was his port, and arch’'d his brow, 
And kind his look, and all his soul was love ; 
For me ? Ono, no, no! 
Dear Lady, hush! 
Oh thou wilt break mine heart---look up, look up, 
Here’s one shall shield thy virtues from the scorn 
Of the harsh world, and give thee comfort yet. 
Look up, sweet lady, to thy lord and king. 

What lord? what king ? > what comfort talkst thou of > 
Go, idle girl---thou’rt naught.---He’ ll never more 
Think of his Berengeria! 

Yea, but.hewill. | 
Behold, dear sufferer, thy Richard before thee. 
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Soft---soft---I may mistake---( Looking earnestly at him 
kneeling) 
Indeed, I think you were my Richard once. 

And will be thine forever (arising.) 

Faith, I can scarce tel] that. 
Wake I, or sleep, girl? If it 2e a dream, 
It is a most delicious one---I pray you 
Come near, and let me kneel as to a being 
Sent on a gracious errand from the skies. 
Lo, these are tears of gratitude; they'll fall 
When thow shalt see them not---Tell me thy name 
That I may mix it with my daily prayers 
And bless it with my Maker’s---li may be fondness ; 
But partly I do feel as if I knew thee. 
Art thou not Richardof England? He that warrd 
With Saladin and was left by the treach’rons Gaui ? 
I dreamt last night that Philip kiil’d my Richard, 
And that I sought me out this dark coid grave, 
And there Jaid down and died---O out upon't, 
Why weep I when my raptur’d beart’s in heaven ? 

Her reason ebbs and flows---nought knows she long, 
Nor aught knows as she should---May’ t please you, sir, 
Leave us awhile, she’l! be herself again 
When more compos'd ; her many untold griefs 
Have atl impair’d ber recollection 
And robb'd her reason. 

My Berengeria ! 
Rest thee to night, and I wiil see thee to- morrow. 
Nay, think not much to tarry with me now, 
Indeed, my Lord, I will not trouble you 
For any lengthen’d space---'Thou'it come_to-morrow !— 
Thou'lt come when I am gone---keep with me now, 
And think thou see’st the last of her whose love 
Fades not but with her life.---To2smorrow, Lord! 
It isa distant period I may never, 
Tho’ near, be doom’d to see. Or ere to-morrow, 
I may have fall'n into my jast deep sleep 
Ana bad farewel to the world. ---Methinks thon’rt come, 
Like a kind soul, to close my wezried eyes, 
‘hen draw thee near, and let me breathe my spirit 
Into thy bosom ; for art thou not my Lerd, 
My love, my bust band, with as boly tie 
As ever Gou's high altar witnessed ? 
And I have been to thee a faithful wife ; 
A faitbfol, though disparaged and eteieed ! 
But J will not reproach thee, Richard; no, 
Nor those my foes who are no friends to thee. 
Now God forgive all that have wish'd me il} 
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And bring them to a better spirit.---For me, 
My measure of earthiy woe, alas! is full! 
Long since had I desir’d a lasting rest, 
But that there still was one, for whose dear sake 
I could be well content to wander paths 
Unknown, and drag out life’s Jong bitter hours, 
In the fond hope that we might meet again, 
And meet in comfort---But all's over now ! 
(Sinking on the couch fatigued.) 
Give me thine hand, 
And put it to my poor, cold, broken heart. 
Nay, fear not ; it has cancelld all reproach. 
It lov’d thee, Richard ; yes, it lov’dthee, Lord. 
It never was unfaithful to its vow. 

It vow'd eternal trath, and it perform’d 
Ev'n to the utmost bearing, breathing then 
Warmest affection when it least possess’d 
Returning warmth from thine. Ogood, my Lord! 
Know me for what lam; but, for my wrongs, 
Forget them and—be happy ! (fainting) 

Alena. Disturb her not, 
Her spirits depress’d are all o’erpowered, 
But haply, afier sleep, she'll rise refresh’d. 
Sze what a blessed countenance she wears ! 
The dew of heaven on roses, when the sun 
First shews his morning face ; ‘tis past expression ; 
No power of pencil'd charm can ever give 
That look of patient anguish.---Sir, take comfort ; 
These sufferings are too common---as the canker 
Preys on the prime buds of the blooming spring, 
So calumny doth sear our sex’s honour 
And riot on our peace, ere innocence 
Hath well her charms unfolded to the world. 
Leave us for th’ present; you shall have early note 
Of her recovery, and free’r intercourse 
As she is able. 

K,. Rich. Be it so, Mena. 
Now Heaven preserve her to me! 


_— 


(The curtain falls.) 
ee 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
SiR, 

Isend you a short, but curious and valuable article for ‘insertion 
in your Constitutional Review: the solemn prorestTaTion of the 
ambassador of France, made in the face of the Council of Trené, 
A. D. 1519, in the name of the kina his master, and the French 
clergy, refusing to acknowledge the authority of that council, as 
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being altogether influenced and governed by the court of Rome.--- 
May the British legislature, with equal boldness and firmness, 
follow the example of the Gallioan church and state, ‘in rejecting 
the authority of th yat council, on which the usurpations of the court of 
Romeare chiefly fo: :nded ; and obliging tne Romish Hierarchy and clergy 
in Great Britain and Ireland to renounce it likewise formally. Let 
them continue to be Roman Catholics, if they please, like the French ; 
but they must cease to be Papists, (or eaigunts of the Pope,) before 
they are qualified for admission into the full Lenejfits of our inestimable 
constitation. 
Your's, &c. 


CRITO. 


PROTESTATION 
«© We refuse to be subject to the com — and disposal of Pius 
IV; we reject, refuse and contemn all the judgments, censures, 
and decrees of the said Pius. And + ater most Holy Fathers, 
your religion, lifeand learning were ever, and ever shall be, of 
great estimaiion with us, yet seeing, indeed, that yo u do hething, but 
all things are done at Rome rather than at Trent, and the things that 


are here published, are rather the decrees of Pius JV. than of the 


Council of Trent ; we denounce and proiest here betore ant all, that 
whatsoever things "are decreed and published in this assembls by the 
mere will arrd pleasure of Pius, neither die most cheatin ling will 
ever approve, nor the French clergy ever acknowledge to be the decrees 


loo 


of a general council,”—Goldast, tom. iii. p. 7. 
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An additional volume to the Picture of Verdun will soon be pub- 
lished under the title of ‘* the Englishman at Verdun, or the Pri- 
soner of Peace.” In this volume the sufferings of our countrymen 
in France will be dramatical/y represented ; and the author contrasts 
the loyalty and dignity of the old government with the.valgarity, 
insolence, and depravity, of the upstart satellities of the new dynasty. 





